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PROGRAM 

Food  Processing  Industries  Conference 

Palmer  House,  Chicago 
December  14-15-16 


The  key  men,  and  only  the  key  men,  of  every  food  processing  firm  -  canners 
and  freezers,  dehydrators  and  preservers  -  ore  summoned  to  attend  this  Con¬ 
ference  to  learn  the  Government's  program  for  attaining  1943  food  require¬ 
ments.  The  food  processing  industries  must  conserve  the  largest  supplies  of 
food  the  world  has  ever  known  -  food  to  sustain  our  armed  forces,  our  allies, 
our  war  workers,  our  civilian  populations  and  to  build  back  starving  occupied 
countries  freed.  It  is  your  further  duty  to  immediately  determine  what  you 
need  to  keep  your  plant  at  maximum  production  in  '43,  and  to  place  your  orders 
for  repairs,  replacements  and  supplies  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Until  Victory  is  ours,  THE  CANNING  TRADE  will  make  every  effort  to  supply 
all  contributing  information  for  maintaining  the  most  necessary  front  of  all  - 
THE  FOOD  FRONT.  See  page  13  for  the  Food  Processors  Conference  Program. 
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This  machine  automatically  cuts 
can  body  blanks  from  sheets  of 
plain  or  lithographed  tin  plate. 
The  operator  loads  it  by  lift 
truck  with  ten  or  twenty  pack¬ 
age  bundles  of  tin  plate.  He 
also  unloads  the  blanks  as  they 
are  discharged  and  stacked  on 
the  inspection  table. 

It  is  also  used  for  resquaring 
plate  prior  to  spot  coating  or 
lithographing. 
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arranged  with  Automatic  Tin-Sheet 
Feeder  and  discharge  Inspection  Table. 
We  manufacture  all  types  of  automa¬ 
tic  can-making  machinery. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO 


2  4  0  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE  ^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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M  C.  DOUBLE  HUSKER 


V»  ASHER 


SUPER  JUICE 
extracior 


COOKER 

COOLER 


utowatic 


D-80O-X 


Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-fluid 
product.  Con  be  built  for 
practically  any  size  or  shape 
of  can,  jar  or  carton.  No  spill¬ 
ing  or  slopping.  Capacity  up 
to  125  cans  per  minute.  Other 
fillers  up  to  300  cans  per 


CONTINUOUS  VEGETABLE  PEELER 


I  Peels  about  3  times  as  many  vegetables  in  a  given  time,  as  former 
I  machines.  Capacity  about  2  tons  an  hour.  Cuts  trimming  costs. 

I  I  For  potatoes,  beets,  corrots,  turnips,  rutabagas,  etc.  Peels  better, 

I  more  uniformly,  less  waste. 

I  or  more  detailed  information  on  these  and  other  machines 
SEND  FOR  OUR  GENERAL  CATALOG  PICTURED  ABOVE 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


(SPRAOUE  .  SEUiS  DIVISION) 
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Many  new  and  unusual  conditions  will  confront  the  can* 
ning  industry  in  the  days  ahead.  We  are  helping  canners  v 
prepare  for  them,  just  as  we  are  aiding  them  in  today's  ^ 
problems — helping  eliminate  bottle*necks  and  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  quality  from  present  equipment. 


In  the  same  way,  our  general  catalog  can  serve  you, 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  Right  now  it  offers  many 
valuable  suggestions  on  machine  operation  and  care — 
to  make  hard-to-get  machines  last  longer. 


And  when  conditions  are  normal  again  and  you  are 
ready  to  modernize  further  —  we  shall  again  be  proud 
to  serve  you  with  the  latest  and  most  advanced  models. 


M  &  S 

PLUNGER<FILLER 

6 -Pocket  Size 


HEEKIN 

CANS 


Keeps 

Better 


UEEKIN  factories  are  all-out 
^  for  Victory.  Heekin  Fault¬ 
less  Closing  Machines  .  .  . 
Heekin  Food  Research  and  the 
dependable  delivery  of  millions 
of  tin  cans  exactly  when  they 
are  needed  by  the  packer 
makes  Heekin  Personal  Service 
outstanding.  Heekin  is  proud 
of  the  food  industry  .  .  .  and  of 
the  Conners  who  do  their  part 
to  give  the  boys  in  service  the 
best  food  in  the  world.  If  you 
have  a  problem,  we’re  here  to 
help  you.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN 
CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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TENSER  AND  PHIPPS 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BUYERS  . 


We  quote  the  Manufacturing  trade  in 
all  major  markets  on — 


Berrries 

Juices 

Boiled  Cider 
Grape  Stock 


Pickles 
Salt  Stock 
Relish  Stock 
Brined  Cherries 
Sulphured  Fruits 


Apple  Chop 
Wine  Stock 
Soup  Stock 
Vegetables 
Peppers 


SELLERS  .  . 


Peppers 
Vegetables 
Soup  Stock 
Wine  Stock 


We  are  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
from  PROCESSORS  or  SELLERS  in 
Barrels,  Cans,  or  Packages  of — 


Grape  Stock 
Boiled  Cider 
Juices 
Berries 


Apple  Chop  Fruits 

Frozen,  Pasteurized,  Brined,  or  Evaporated 


Sulphured  Fruits 
Brined  Cherries 
Relish  Stock 
Salt  Stock 
Pickles 


of 

— iMEMBERlnl 


ENSER  AND  PHIPPS 

Grant  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  pa. 

We  da  not  buy  or  sell  for  our  own  account 
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^  No.  1  in  a  series  of  suggestions  for  maintaining  highest  ^ 

^  ^  canning  efficiency  with  the  new  metal  containers  ^  ^ 


Keep  the  steam  in 
your  exhaust  box 
well  above  the  rust¬ 
ing  temperature. 


3.  nnfJ’T  allow  exhaust-box  temperatures  to  drop  below 
UUIl  I  205  degrees  F.  At  temperatures  below  205 
degrees,  there  is  always  considerable  air  mixed  with  the 
steam.  This  encourages  rust. 


2.  nn  make  sure  that  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  product 
^  and  the  headspace.  This  helps  to  prevent  internal 
corrosion  and  discoloration — prolongs  the  life  of  the  con¬ 
tainers  and  the  product. 
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i.  nn  adjust  fill  so  that  headspace  after  cooling  will  mea- 
sure  5/16"  to  7/16"  from  top  of  double  seam.  This  will 
furnish  a  reservoir  for  any  early  hydrogen  gas  .  .  .  delay 
hydrogen  springer  formation. 


THE  NEW  WARTIME  CANS  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  all  specified  requirements,  provided  proper 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  canner.  To  help  you 
maintain  the  highest  canning  standards  with  these 
cans,  American  Can  Company  is  taking  this  means 
of  pointing  out  further  the  necessity  of  strict  ad¬ 


herence  to  the  recognized  principles  of  good 
canning  practice.  Remember,  if  you  are  faced 
with  any  difficult  canning  problems,  call  your 
nearest  Canco  representative  today. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

330  PARK  AVINUI,  NIW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Beware  of  those  brass  guard  rails. 


4.  ITny’T  use  brass  guard  rails  in  an  iron  exhaust  box. 

These  metals  set  up  an  electro-chemical  action 
which  may  promote  rust  on  the  outside  of  the  cans. 


DO’S  and  DON’T’S  in  Handling  Wartime  Cans 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  •  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Best  of  Everything  Jgj| 
for  Him 


First  responsibility  of  all  food  industries  is  to  see  that 
our  armed  forces  get  all  they  need  —  of  the  best  our 
country  affords. 

In  re-adjusting  food  processing  to  meet  wartime  de¬ 
mands,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  shortages  would  develop. 
And  since  Dextrose  is  so  widely  used  to  enhance  food  value 
and  to  improve  the  flavor  and  texture  of  canned  foods,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  supply  of  Cerelose,  pure  Dextrose 
sugar,  should  be  affected. 

While  this  shortage  is  temporary,  the  value  of  Cerelose 
is  permanent.  Its  merit  as  a  standard  ingredient  in  canned 
foods,  remains  as  always,  unchanged. 


PURE 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 


^VICTORY 
^  BUY 

i-MlTKO 

gfW  sTATsa 

WAR 

I/^^/BONDS 
Mwi  STAMPS 


CERELOSE  DEXTROSE 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
RETORTS  distribute 
steam  uniiormily  and 
economically.  All  elec¬ 
tric  welded  smooth  in¬ 
side  —  no  rivets. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
PERFORATED  CRATES 
provide  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  filled  cans,  and 
positive  steam  circula¬ 
tion.  All  welded  con¬ 
struction  of  heavy  gauge 
boiler  plate  steeL 


EXCIUSIVEIY 
28  YEARS 


BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 
JUICE  TANKS 
are  fabricated  by  a 
special  process  that  is  best  fitted  for  your 
foods,  and  free  of  metal  contamination.  Can 
be  had  with  or  without  coils  and  agitators. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  SCREW  TYPE  JUICE 
EXTRACTORS  are  particularly  adaptable  to 
citrus  juices,  tomoto  Juices,  purees,  light  pastes, 
etc.  Easily  adjustable  by  hand  wheeL  Capa¬ 
city:  15  to  40  gal.  per  min. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  BLANCHERS  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PICKING  TABLES 

are  80%  more  efficient  by  actual  are  especially  designed  to  meet  canning 
sediment  test.  Self  cleaning  and  factory  requirements.  The  entire  table 
automatic  skimming  devices  account  can  be  washed  and  inspected  with 

for  their  superior  performance.  very  little  effort. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  OF  OUR  COMPLETE  LINE 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BUCKET  ELEVATORS 

ore  built  of  the  straight  line,  or 
goose  neck  type,  embodying  several 
exclusive  features.  Made  in  two 
widths:  12  and  16  inch  buckets. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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We  all  have  to  make  adjustments  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  war  hit  closer  and  closer  to  home.  Now 
and  next  season  the  Canning  Industry  has  a  gigan¬ 
tic  job  to  perform. 

There’s  only  one  sure  way  this  job  will  be  done 
properly  and  on  time  and  that  is  to  plan  ahead 
and— Be  Prepared! 
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hein  “.'^P'''sed  at  h*”®  a 

‘Chance  just  »«■— 


My  trr. 


1.  Take  full  advantage  of 
the  winter  months  to 
develop  new  personnel 
and  plan  next  season’s 
requirements. 

2.  Repair,  adjust  and  oil 
all  equipment,  making 
sure  it  is  in  perfect 
working  order. 

3.  Plan  on  making  your 
changes  in  production 


layout  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

4.  Start  the  necessary  pa¬ 
per  work  in  securing  pri¬ 
orities  for  replacements 
of  wornout  equipment  or 
parts.  This  takes  time! 

5.  Protect  your  investment 
in  your  present  pack. 
Check  periodically  for 
spoilage  in  the  stacks. 


‘^nance  r.r  •  ®  Just  u/o  l  niuch  ''“Sn.  i 

CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN 
ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


A  WAR  COUNCIL — They  have  named  this  meeting 
in  Chicago,  on  December  14th,  15th  and  16th,  a  “Food 
Processing  Industries  Conference,”  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  a  Council  of  War  with  the  leading  suppliers 
of  foods,  called  by  those  entrusted  with  the  job  of 
securing  enough  food  for  our  armed  forces  first,  also 
for  our  allies,  and  likewise  to  provide  for  civil  popula¬ 
tions  in  this  country  and  others.  Rather  than  the 
Government  it  is  the  Army  that  is  calling  this  con¬ 
ference  (“Army”  here  being  used  as  it  is  now  generally 
used  in  all  transactions  covering  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Forces,  Lend-Lease  and  all  others  under 
Government  control).  And  that  is  why  they  want  a 
representative  from  every  canning  company  in  the 
country,  from  every  dehydrating  firm,  from  every 
quick  freezing  company,  and  from  every  preserving 
company;  not  the  whole  board  of  directors,  nor  the 
field  men,  salesmen,  etc.,  but  a  representative  able  to 
speak  with  authority  for  his  company  or  firm. 

They  want  to  go  into  a  huddle  with  the  food  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  explain  what  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
emergency  during  the  coming  year  at  least,  and  to 
confer  with  them  how  this  can  best  be  done.  One  of 
the  most  frequently  heard  complaints  is:  “Why  don’t 
they  tell  us  what  they  want?”  That  is  exactly  what 
this  meeting  is  for.  But  it  is  also  to  get  the  views 
of  the  food  industries  on  how  best  this  may  be  done. 

That  is  throwing  the  job  right  in  your  laps,  but  it  is 
a  compliment,  if  you  take  it  in  the  right  way.  They 
leckon  that  you  know  your  business,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  coming  to  the  greatest  food  experts  on 
earth.  That  ought  to  work  out  perfectly,  in  so  far  as 
preparations  are  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
ought  to  be  comforting  to  these  busy  Army  men,  in 
that  they  will  have  something  definite  to  go  upon. 

We  are  authorized  to  extend  an  urgent  request  to 
.  very  such  processor  to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  this 
■  .nference,  or  huddle.  That  is  as  far  as  the  present 
.  'O  genteel  gesture  (in  our  estimation)  may  go.  In 
•  imes  of  war  you  could  be  ordered  to  be  present,  but 
histead  they  respectfully  request  your  presence.  Will 
ou  be  as  gracious  and  respond? 

We  hope  you  have  made  your  hotel  reservations,  for 
iung  ago  you  were  told  about  this  meeting;  but  if  you 
have  not,  do  so  before  you  read  further.  Write,  wire 


or  phone  any  of  the  following  hotels  and  you  will  be 
taken  care  of:  Atlantic,  Bismark,  Blackstone,  Bre- 
vort,  Chicagoan,  Drake,  Edgewater  Beach,  Harrison, 
Knickerbocker,  LaSalle,  Morrison,  Palmer  House  and 
Sherman.  Simply  address  any  one  of  them  at  Chicago 
and  it  will  reach  them.’  All  are  within  a  comparative 
short  distance  of  the  Palmer  House  which  will  be  the 
headquarters.  The  headquarters  hotel  is  usually  hard 
to  get  into  for  late  comers,  and  it  might  be  better 
therefore  to  try  any  one  of  the  others.  Most  if  not 
all  of  you  know  some  or  all  of  these  hotels.  They  have 
been  approached  and  are  in  step  with  this  movement, 
so  you  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  reasonably.  But 
make  your  own  reservations  direct,  and  do  not  ask 
any  association  to  do  it  for  you,  nor  friend  in  Chicago, 
as  that  will  delay  not  hasten  your  reservation,  as  you 
can  easily  see. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  make  your  railroad  reser¬ 
vations,  including  Pullman,  at  once.  And  you  better 
buy  return  reservations  at  the  same  time,  including 
Pullman.  This  will  save  annoyance  and  long  waits,  as 
you  will  find  out. 

In  this  issue  we  give  you  the  revised  program  as  we 
go  to  press,  merely  as  an  indication  as  to  who  will  be 
there  to  confer  with  you,  but  with  no  guarantee  that 
the  program  will  not  be  changed,  at  least  in  some  de¬ 
tails.  However  the  set  program  is  of  little  or  no  con¬ 
sequence.  As  a  member  of  this  conference  you  will 
attend  every  meeting,  and  follow  through  as  develop¬ 
ments  take  place,  regardless  of  any  printed  program. 
You  may  be  sure  your  interest  will  take  care  of  that. 

TIME  SAVER — This  meeting  can  save  a  lot  of  wear 
and  tear  on  men’s  and  transportation  systems,  since 
here  every  question  that  now  aggitates  your  mind,  and 
which  may  make  you  feel  that  you  owe  it  to  your 
country  to  rush  to  Washington  to  put  them  straight — 
on  any  matter,  can  be  answered.  In  fact  you  may  find 
that  a  lot  of  canners  had  the  same  idea,  and  just  as 
many  may  laugh  at  their  worries  when  the  real  answer 
is  made  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  in  typewriter  decis¬ 
ion.  Bring  your  worries  to  this  huddle ;  get  yourself 
straightened  out — and  incidentally  save  time  and 
money  on  needless  travel.  There  is  no  one  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  firm  nor  corporation,  quite  as  big  as  this 
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war  job,  and  none  as  self  sacrificing  as  the  men  work¬ 
ing  on  it — none  taking  like  abuse  and  worse  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  best  efforts.  Because  these  men  are 
not  sitting  down  in  Washington  devising  new  ways 
and  means  of  tormenting  you.  What  they  ask  for  the 
situation  demands,  as  you  would  know  if  you  were  in 
their  places,  working  12  to  18  hours  per  day,  including 
Sundays.  They  just  want  to  do  the  necessary  job  the 
best  way  they  can  (even  as  you  or  I  would  wish)  ;  they 
have  all  the  info  in  front  of  them,  whereas  we  have 
little  or  none;  so  they  act  with  knowledge  in  hand, 
while  we  go  off  the  deep  end  with  a  grand  splash  of 
complaint.  It  is  not  only  not  fair,  but  it  is  foolish, 
but  it  is  “our  democratic  way,”  heaven  help  us. 

But  then  you  fellows  who  had  the  time  and  money 
to  rush  to  Washington  because  you  “wanted  the  re¬ 
plies  direct,”  can  not  alone  get  the  answers  to  your 
own  questions  at  this  huddle,  but  you  will  find  a  heap 
of  other  questions  equally  as  important,  answered  here, 
and  all  will  be  “direct.”  This  time  you  will  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  yourselves  at  the  Convention  and  “wait  until 
you  get  home  to  read  the  report”  as  you  used  to  say. 
There  will  be  no  report  of  these  questions  and  answers, 
such  as  you  have  long  been  accustomed  to  get  in  our 
Convention  Report  issues.  This  is  to  be  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  between  the  Army  men  and  you  food  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  each  catagory,  with  no  questions  barred,  and 
as  far  as  humanly  possible,  all  fully  answered.  You 
ought  to  be  all  striaghtened  out  when  the  time  comes 
to  go  back  home.  Rather  important  to  be  present,  don’t 
you  think? 

Certainly  you  may  make  notes,  and  we  would  advise 
you  to  do  so,  for  memory  is  treacherous.  As  you  used 
to  do  at  the  University  when  the  professor  spoke. 
’Member?  You  will  take  the  answers  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  later  on  you  will  be  able  to  read  the  set 
addresses,  or  talks,  in  our  Convention  Issue  of  De¬ 
cember  28th.  They  have  promised  to  furnish  us  these 
for  your  definite  information;  but  the  discussions  on 
them  in  the  meetings  will  serve  to  interpret  anything 
which  may  not  seem  clear  when  you  read.  You  have 
had  experience  in  this,  over  the  years,  when  Commodity 
Groups  met  at  the  National  Convention,  both  for  Can¬ 
ning  Problems,  and  also  for  Production  problems, 
wherein  experts  in  every  such  group  explained  and 
answered  all  questions.  And  you  recall,  that  to  avoid 
any  hesitency  on  the  part  of  anyone,  no  one  but  the 
canners  of  the  product  in  question,  and  the  experts, 
were  present,  and  no  report  by  the  press  was  made. 
These  sessions  were  always  packed,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  gained  there  was  important,  of  dollar  and  cents 
value  to  every  canner  of  the  product  in  question.  This 
time  there  will  be  no  technical  considerations  by  the 


experts,  but  the  whole  question  of  getting  out  the  packs 
will  be  reviewed,  and  you  will  be  helped  to  understand 
the  part  you  must  play.  The  addresses  referred  to 
above  will  be  the  formal,  the  discussions  will  be  inti¬ 
mate  and  detailed.  Need  we  say  more? 

CANNED  WATER  FOR  SOLDIERS  —  Canned 
water  is  one  of  the  most  important  supplies  of  an  army 
on  the  march.  The  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  re¬ 
ports  the  can  manufacturers  have  turned  out  millions 
of  steel  containers  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
water  for  emergency  use  on  the  desert,  jungle  and 
other  distant  outposts  in  which  American  boys  are 
fighting. 

Before  desert  and  jungle  fighting  had  begun  we  men¬ 
tioned  canned  water  as  likely  to  become  a  prominent 
item  of  canning,  having  in  mind  the  possible  use  of 
poison  gas  in  the  war.  Now  with  our  troops  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  and  both  Japan  and  Germany 
likely  to  break  out  this  gas  attack — they  have  already 
used  it,  you  know — water  as  the  most  important  item 
to  all  humans,  may  have  to  be  supplied  very  widely  to 
cities,  towns  and  the  country  generally,  for,  remember, 
the  gas  poisons  the  water  supply  and  turns  it  into  a 
deadly  weapon,  just  as  it  does  all  open  food.  Again 
the  good  old  tin  can  comes  to  the  rescue  in  war.  Watch 
this  “packing”  grow. 

Water  of  the  greatest  importance  to  humans?!  Yes. 
Instances  are  piling  up  of  men  lost  in  the  jungles,  or 
in  barren  stretches,  going  for  weeks  without  food,  but 
they  can  hardly  go  one  day  without  water,  as  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  will  show. 

TIN  CANS — A  young  lady  in  the  office  of  one  of 
our  readers  in  St.  Louis,  sends  us  this  clipping,  as 
she — very  rightly — considers  it  appropriate. 

SURVIVAL  OF  THE  TIN  CAN 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  small  number  of  cans  now 
to  be  seen  on  grocery  shelves.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that 
this  scarcity  is  due  to  the  food  demands  of  our  Allies  and  our 
own  fighting  men,  as  well  as  to  the  need  for  the  metal  in  the 
war  industries.  Containers  of  glass  and  other  materials  are  be 
ginning  to  make  their  appearance,  and  with  them  comes  the 
usual  talk  about  the  permanent  changes  that  the  war  is  workin,'; 
in  our  everyday  lives,  of  all  the  innovations  with  which  it  i? 
going  to  leave  us. 

But  we  had  better  think  twice  before  bidding  the  tin  can  i. 
permanent  farewell.  It  will  take  a  wonderful  substitute  t) 
stand  heat  and  cold  as  it  does,  not  to  mention  the  shock  of  war¬ 
time  bombing  and  gassing.  It  can  be  stored  almost  anywhere, 
and  it  will  endure  the  roughest  handling.  It  even  floats — a 
virtue  which  has  made  possible,  as  the  New  York  Times  point' 
out,  the  salvage  of  the  cargoes  of  a  number  of  torpedoed  ships. 

And  if  the  tin  can  does  not  come  back,  what’s  to  be  the  diet 
of  the  comic  strip  artist’s  goat? 

From  Editorial  Page  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  11, 19^2. 
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FOOD  PROCESSORS  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


Canners,  Frozen  Food  Packers,  Dehydrators  and  Preservers  to  gather  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  December  14-15-16  to  learn  the  governments  food  program  for  1943. 


CONFERENCE  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Processors’  Conference  is  to 
enable  canners,  frozen  food  packers,  preservers,  and 
dehydrators  to  obtain  first-hand  from  representatives 
of  government  agencies  the  information  that  proces¬ 
sors  need  to  plan  their  1943  operations. 

The  program  provides  three  ways  for  presenting 
this  information:  First,  through  general  sessions  for 
the  presentation  of  subjects  of  common  interest  to  all 
four  groups;  second,  through  panel  discussion  for  the 
respective  groups  at  which  processors  will  be  able  to 
ask  questions  and  present  problems;  third,  through 
arrangements  for  conference  rooms  at  which  canners 
may  consult  personally  with  representatives  of  the 
various  government  agencies. 

Many  of  the  subjects  to  be  presented  and  discussed 
are  of  interest  to  all  the  groups  participating  in  the 
Conference.  All  processors  are  invited  to  attend  any 
of  the  meetings  that  they  believe  will  furnish  them 
information  of  value  in  making  their  1943  operating 
plans. 

Government  agencies  are  as  desirous  of  helping 
processors  to  get  the  information  as  the  processors  are 
to  obtain  it.  They  have  a  common  purpose — to  do  the 
best  possible  job  in  meeting  wartime  food  require¬ 
ments. 

PLACE  AND  TIME  OF  MEETINGS 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  Palmer  House.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  programs 
for  the  various  meetings  within  the  time  allotted  for 
them,  it  is  necessary  that  they  start  promptly  at  the 
hour  indicated.  Everyone  in  attendance  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  urged  to  cooperate  toward  making  the  best 
use  of  all  time  available. 

ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS 

Each  of  the  processors’  trade  associations  will  hold 
a  meeting  to  transact  necessary  association  business. 
The  time  and  place  of  these  meetings  are  given  at 
tli -  end  of  the  Conference  program. 

CONFERENCE  OFFICES 

'rivate  dining  rooms  Nos.  5,  6,  7  and  8  on  the  third 
flo  r  of  the  Palmer  House  have  been  set  aside  as  offices 
fo.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  War  Production 
Be  rd.  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  Office 
of  f?rice  Administration.  At  these  offices,  which  will 
be  pen  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  follow- 
inj^  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  meetings,  processors 
ma''  confer  with  representatives  of  the  different 
government  agencies. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  14 

OPENING  GENERAL  SESSION 

10:00  A.  M. — Grand  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  President,  National 
Canners  Association. 

Opening  ceremonies,  with  introduction  of  Presidents 
of  processors’  national  trade  associations. 

Addresses:  Feeding  the  Fighting  Men — Brig.  Gen. 
Carl  A.  Hardigg,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

A  Second  Look  at  the  Canning  Industry’s  Job  in  the 
Days  Ahead — RoY  F  .  Hendrickson,  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 

OPA  1943  Pricing  Policy — A.  C.  Hoffman,  Director, 
Food  Price  Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Douglas  C.  Townson,  Director,  Food  Division,  War 
Production  Board,  will  address  this  meeting. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 
GENERAL  SESSION 

2:00  P.  M. — Grand  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  President,  National 
Canners  Association. 

Subject:  Manpower  and  Related  Problems. 

Because  manpower  has  become  a  critical  problem, 
the  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  consideration  of 
that  problem  as  it  affects  both  farm  and  cannery. 
Speakers  will  be  present  from  appropriate  government 
agencies  to  discuss  both  manpower  policies  and 
methods  proposed  for  the  maintenance  of  staffs  of 
essential  employees  and  the  recruitment  and  placement 
of  labor  to  handle  the  peak  periods  of  harvesting  and 
processing. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  15 

PANEL  DISCUSSION— CANNERS 

10 :00  A.  M.  and  2 :00  P.  M. — Grand  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  President,  National 
Canners  Association. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Chairman:  William  G.  Meal,  Chief,  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 

Discussion  Leaders:  Production  objectives  and  price 
support — Sylvester  R.  Smith,  Assistant  Chief,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Lend-Lease — John  Dodds,  in  Charge,  Processed 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  Program,  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Administration. 

Farm  and  cannery  labor — Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Act¬ 
ing  Chief,  Farm  Labor  Division,  Office  of  Agricultural 
War  Relations. 
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How  the  USDA  War  Boards  can  help — Carl  G. 
Wooster,  Northeast  Division,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency. 

GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

Chairman:  Howard  Hamilton,  Procurement  Policy 
Division,  WPB. 

The  Chairman  will  outline  the  policy  for  procuring 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  required  by  the 
government  agencies  from  the  1943  packs.  Following 
this,  special  phases  of  the  procurement  policy  will  be 
presented. 

Members  of  Panel:  Frank  Mathews,  QMC,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Glenn  Greene,  QMC,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey; 
Kenneth  W.  Hess,  QMC,  Oakland,  California;  W.  E. 
Vaughn  and  Arthur  L.  Koch,  Procurement  Policy 
Division,  WPB. 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

Chairman:  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Consultant,  Food 
Division. 

Discussion  Leaders:  Processing  requirement  plans 
for  1943 — Merritt  Greene,  Chief,  Canned  Food  Sec¬ 
tion,  Food  Division. 

Priorities  and  P-115 — R.  E.  Arnold,  Chief,  Dis¬ 
tribution  Control,  Food  Division. 

Types  of  plate  for  containers — G.  C.  ScoTT,  Consult¬ 
ant,  Food  Division. 

Conservation  Order  M-81 — Robert  Solinsky,  Chief, 
Metal  Container  Section,  Container  Division. 

Conservation  Order  M-104 — C.  P.  Kolstedt,  Con¬ 
sultant,  Glass  Section,  Container  Division.  ' 

Order  M-237 — Jacob  Rosenthal,  Chief,  Order  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Food  Division. 

Members  of  Panel:  Discussion  leaders  and  E.  A. 
Meyer,  Assistant  Director,  Food  Division;  John  L. 
Baxter,  Special  Adviser,  Food  Division. 

OFFICE  OF  price  ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman:  Geoffrey  Baker,  Price  Executive, 
Grocery  Products  Branch,  Food  Price  Division.  * 

Discussion  Leaders:  1943  fruit  and  vegetable  prices 
— Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section,  Gro¬ 
cery  Products  Branch,  Food  Price  Division. 

Grade  labeling — Edward  F.  Phelps,  Senior  Busi¬ 
ness  Specialist,  Grocery  Products  Branch,  Food  Price 
Division. 

Members  of  Panel:  Discussion  leaders  and  Norman 
Sorenson,  Senior  Business  Specialist,  Grocery  Prod¬ 
ucts  Branch,  Food  Price  Division ;  Glenn  Knaub, 
Business  Specialist,  Grocery  Products  Branch,  Food 
Price  Division;  Melville  Ehrlich,  Senior  Attorney, 
Legal  Price  Division,  Grocery  Products  and  Tobacco 
Branch;  Grant  Tolley,  Business  Specialist,  Grocery 
Products  Branch,  Food  Price  Division. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  16 

PANEL  DISCUSSION— FROZEN  FOOD  PACKERS 
AND  PRESERVERS 

10 :00  A.  M. — Crystal  Room 

Presiding:  Edwin  T.  Gibson,  President,  National 
Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers. 

Discussion  Leaders:  Price  Policies  for  1943 — 
Geoffrey  Baker,  Price  Executive,  Grocery  Products 
Branch,  Food  Price  Division,  OPA. 


Materials  and  Containers — R.  B.  Juhnichen,  Chief, 
Frozen  Foods  Section,  Food  Division,  WPB. 

Acreage  Goals  and  Support  Prices — William  G. 
Meal,  Chief,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Administration. 

Army  Requirements  and  Procurement  Methods — 
Carl  Kolb,  Principal  Procurement  Consultant  on 
Frozen  Foods,  Subsistence  Branch,  Office  of  Quarter¬ 
master  General. 

Members  of  Panel:  Discussion  leaders;  John  F. 
Grisemond,  Head,  Packaged  Specialties  Section,  Food 
Price  Division,  OPA;  R.  E.  Arnold,  Chief,  Distribu¬ 
tion  Control,  Food  Division,  WPB ;  Sylvester  R. 
Smith,  Assistant  Chief,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch, 
AMA;  Norman  Sorenson,  Senior  Business  Specialist, 
Grocery  Products  Branch,  Food  Price  Division,  OPA; 
Glenn  Knaub,  Business  Specialist,  Grocery  Products 
Branch,  Food  Price  Division,  OPA. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION— DEHYDRATORS 

10:00  A.  M. — Private  Dining  Room  No.  14 

Presiding:  L.  K.  Harper,  President,  National  De¬ 
hydrators  Association. 

Discussion  Leaders:  Plans  for  production  of  1943 
requirements — R.  Harry  Amenta,  Chief,  Dehydrated 
Food  Section,  WPB. 

Priorities  and  Order  P-115 — R.  E.  Arnold,  Chief, 
Distribution  Control,  Food  Division,  WPB. 

Packaging  dehydrated  foods,  including  packaging 
by  compression — F.  S.  Leinbach,  Assistant  Director, 
Containers  Division,  WPB. 

Labor  problems — Fay  W.  Hunter,  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

CLOSING  GENERAL  SESSION 

2:00  P.  M. — Grand  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  President,  National 
Canners  Association. 

Policies  and  Regulations  of  the  War  Labor  Board: 
Permitted  Wage  Increases,  Bonus  Payments,  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  Authorizations,  etc. — Robert  K.  Burns, 
Regional  Director,  War  Labor  Board,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Transportation  Problems:  Tire  and  Motor  Truck 
Rationing,  Truck  Certification  and  Inspection,  Cross 
Hauling,  etc. — James  A.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  Special 
Assistant  to  Chief,  Tire  and  Rationing  Branch,  OPA, 
and  Ross  JoNES,  Chief,  Transportation  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Section,  Food  Division,  WPB. 

ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS 

National  Canners  Association,  10:00  A.  M.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Red  Lacquer  Room,  Palmer  House. 

Red  Pitted  Cherry  Section,  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  2:00  P.  M.,  Private  Dining  Room  9,  Palmer 
House. 

National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  2:00 
P.  M.,  Sunday,  Private  Dining  Room  18,  Palmer  House. 

National  Dehydrators  Association,  Thursday,  Priv¬ 
ate  Dining  Room  14,  Palmer  House. 

National  Preservers  Association,  Tuesday  evening, 
December  15,  Morrison  Hotel. 
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Airplanes  are  fbo^^to  every  front  ! 
\  more  spectacu-  It's  ourjobl^keep the 

lar^ . .  tai^  j  cans  a -coming  so  that 

more  exciting  '  you  can  pack  the  foods 
•  •  •  but  where  America  and  its  allies 
would  the  Army  and  j  need  and  must  have. 
Navy  be  without  this  We  both  have  a  big 

metal  warrior  .  .  .  the  job  on  our  hands . . .  and 

tin  can  that  carries  we're  going  to  do  it! 


WATCHING  WASHINGTON 


A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


GRADE  LABELING  ARRIVES 

Compulsory  grade  labeling  for  can¬ 
ned  foods  moved  a  step  closer  this  week 
with  disclosure  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  will  shortly  announce  a 
simplified  program  for  prices  under  which 
ceiling  prices  will  be  established  for  most 
of  1943  food  output. 

The  plan,  it  is  stated,  will  provide 
dollars-and-cents  ceilings  for  official 
grades  of  various  foods  at  the  packer  and 
processor  stage,  and  specified  mark-ups 
for  different  types  of  distributors.  The 
packer  ceiling  will  embody  differentials 
as  between  different  packing  areas. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  under  the 
plan  will  set  maximum  prices  by  adding 
to  their  net  delivered  cost  a  set  margin. 
The  distributor  classification  will  follow 
those  already  set  by  OPA  in  previous 
orders,  it  is  stated. 

The  new  pricing  method,  it  is  learned, 
is  to  be  applied  to  all  products  which  are 
usually  packed  or  processed  according  to 
U.  S.  Grades  determined  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  agen¬ 
cies.  This,  of  course,  will  take  in  the 
general  line  of  canned  foods.  Such  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  required  to  bear  “A,”  “B,” 
or  “C”  labels,  or  the  alternative  trade 
designations  of  “Fancy,”  “Choice,”  or 
“Standard.” 

It  is  expected  that  further  details  of 
the  new  pricing  program  will  be  revealed 
by  government  spokesmen  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  canner  -  preserver  -  dehydrator  - 
freezer  conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
next  week. 


GMPR  VALIDITY  UPHELD 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
characterized  as  an  outstanding  victory 
“for  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  wo¬ 
man  in  the  home”  the  decision  of  Federal 
District  Judge  Gunnar  H.  Nordbye, 
Minneapolis  upholding  the  validity  and 
reasonableness  of  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  in  an  enforcement  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  OPA  against  a  Minnea¬ 
polis  chain  store  organization  and  its 
chief  supplier. 

“Judge  Nordbye ’s  findings  in  the  first 
major  court  test  of  what  is  one  of  the 
most  important  regulations  ever  issued 
in  the  public  interest  under  war-time 
conditions  certainly  constitute  an  out¬ 
standing  victory.  However,  I  do  not 
consider  it  so  much  a  triumph  for  OPA 
as  a  victory  for  the  man  in  the  street 
and  the  woman  in  the  home. 

“The  General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  is  their  regulation.  It  has  been  the 
principal  weapon  employed  by  this  office 


to  hold  wartime  living  costs  in  check  and 
it  has  succeeded.  To  have  its  major 
provisions  upheld  so  sweepingly  is  in¬ 
deed  a  matter  for  gratification.” 

Judge  Nordbye,  granting  an  injunction 
in  a  suit  brought  by  OPA  against  the  C. 
Thomas  Stores,  of  Minneapolis,  and  its 
chief  supplier,  the  Mutual  Wholesale 
Food  and  Supply  Company,  found  for 
the  government  in  virtually  every  con¬ 
tested  point. 

The  defendants,  who  were  brought  to 
court  in  the  course  of  OPA’s  nation-wide 
enforcement  drive,  were  found  to  have: 

Raised  prices  above  the  March,  1942, 
ceilings  set  in  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation; 

Refused  to  differentiate  in  prices  on 
group  or  quantity  purchases; 

Assumed  authority  to  adjust  prices 
without  consulting  OPA  as  required  by 
law. 

Made  no  attempt  to  confer  with  OPA 
in  problems  involving  price  “squeezes” — 
that  is,  higher  costs  of  replacing  price- 
controlled  goods — ;  and 

Failed  to  comply  with  price-posting  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  in  many  of  the  62  outlet 
stores.  OPA-1191 


HENDERSON  ENDORSES  USDA 
“SUPPORT”  PROGRAM 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
December  3  declared  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  recently  an¬ 
nounced  price  support  program  for  many 
major  farm  commodities  had  his  com¬ 
plete  and  unqualified  endorsement.  At 
the  same  time,  he  said  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  in  setting  price 
ceilings  over  these  support  “floors,”  has 
not  and  will  not  take  any  action  which 
might  hamper  maximum  farm  output. 

“It  is  essential,”  Mr.  Henderson  stated, 
“that  American  farmers  be  provided  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  if  they  are 
to  fulfill  the  1943  ‘Food-For-Freedom’ 
production  goals — which  call  for  an  all- 
time  record  agricultural  output.  This 
necessary  incentive,  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned,  is  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  recently  announced 
support  price  program. 

“In  setting  ceilings  on  farm  products 
or  on  items  processed  from  raw  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  OPA  must  and  will 
continue  to  bear  in  mind  its  dual  respon¬ 
sibilities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  consumer 
must  be  protected  against  any  inordinate 
price  advances.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever;  the  American  producer’s  heroic 
fight  against  shortages  of  farm  labor, 


machinery,  fertilizer  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  supplies  necessary  for  a  record  out¬ 
put  must  be  recognized  with  a  price  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  achieve  the  production 
goals.  These  considerations  have  been 
paramount  factors  in  dictating  OPA’s 
policy  in  the  past;  they  will  continue  to 
be  guiding  considerations  in  any  future 
OPA  price  actions.” 

Inasmuch  as  production  goals,  support 
prices,  and  price  ceilings  are  closely  in¬ 
terrelated,  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabili¬ 
zation,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
worked  closely  together  in  formulating 
a  coordinated  food  program. 

“The  American  farmer’s  job  in  this 
war  may  well  be  the  factor  that  sepa¬ 
rates  victory  from  defeat,”  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  declared.  “For  in  addition  to  our 
own  civilian  production  army  on  the 
home  front,  the  military  forces  of  the 
entire  United  Nations  and  the  peoples  of 
the  still  enslaved  countries  under  the 
Axis  yoke  must  be  our  responsibility; 
they  must  and  will  be  supplied  from  our 
food  resources. 

“That  assignment  is  not  a  small  one. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  every  farmer  in  this 
country  to  draw  upon  his  resources  for 
every  possible  and  conceivable  measure 
of  food  production.  To  that  end,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  support  prices  will  eliminate 
price  uncertainties  which  might  have 
hampered  production.  I  am  equally  con¬ 
fident  that  OPA’s  price  ceilings  over 
these  ‘floors’  will  not  exercise  a  repres¬ 
sive  influence  on  production.”  OPA-123i. 


ZONE  DIFFERENTIALS 

Further  relief  was  provided  by  OPA 
during  the  week  for  service  wholesale 
grocers,  through  permitting  them  to  add 
their  normal  zone  differentials  to  their 
prices. 

This  relief,  contained  in  Amendment 
4  to  MPR-237,  provides  that  when  a 
service  wholesale  grocer  during  March, 
1942,  customarily  charged  different  de¬ 
livered  prices  to  his  customers,  because 
of  the  areas  or  zones  in  which  the  de¬ 
liveries  were  made,  and  determined  his 
delivered  prices  for  these  areas  or  zones 
by  adding  his  delivery  costs  to  the  prices 
he  charged  in  his  base  area  or  zone,  he 
may  continue  to  make  such  additions, 
although  they  must  be  stated  separately 
on  the  jobber’s  invoices. 

Before  establishing  such  differentials, 
however,  the  wholesaler  must  report  them 
to  the  nearest  OPA  district  or  state  office, 
together  with  evidence  showing  their 
customary  use  in  March,  1942. 
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pack  OiuiUif  uutU  DOUBLE  “S”  EQUIPMENT 


HYDRO-GEARD  GRADER 


Embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years 
of  pea  grader  building.  Using  a  full  10  feet 
of  sieving  surface,  all  except  the  larger  sizes 
of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of  the 
feed  end,  leaving  1\  feet  for  exact  grading. 
These  peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the 
next  sieve  receiving  a  through  wash.  Can- 
ners  are  assured  not  only  the  best  machine 
available  for  the  purpose  but  the  kind  of 
quality  "Uncle  Sam"  demands. 


CLEANER  AND  WASHER 

On  this  machine  corn  is  washed  clean 
without  loss  ot  flavor.  This  equipment  is 
really  three  machines  combined  into  one 
to  save  you  floor  space,  water,  power  and 
labor.  It  consists  of  a  floation  tank  on 
which  is  mounted  a  cob  reel  and  the  rod 
washer.  Corn  delivered  from  this  machine 
is  cleaner  than  you  have  ever  seen  before, 
with  none  of  the  natural  com  flavor  lost. 


THE  MIDGET  HULLER 

When  you  use  the  Midget  in  your  field  work 
you  know  in  advance  just  how  your  Peas  are 
developing  and  when  to  cut  them,  to  give  you 
your  pack  exactly  as  you  want  it.  There  is 
no  guess  work  when  you  use  the  Midget. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  better  quality 
at  lower  cost  with  double  “S”  equip¬ 
ment. 


REPAIRS  &  REPLACEMENTS 

Ta  ke  no  chances .  Be  sure  you  are  ready 
for  maximum  production  for  '43.  Make 
all  necessary  repairs  and  order  any  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  replacement  or  to  round 
out  your  line,  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  take 
care  of  you. 

THE  DOUBLE  “S*’  LINE 

PEA  GRADERS 

PEA  CLEANERS 

SAMPLE  GRADERS 

CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 

TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 

CORN  CLEANERS 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

SPINACH  WASHERS 

STRINGBEAN  SUCERS 

STRAWBERRY  SUCERS 

ASPARPGUS  PACKER 

PEACH  PEELERS 

SEWAGE  SCREENS 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 


The  Original  Grader  House 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CANNED  MACKEREL  PRICES 
FIXED 

Dollars  and  cents  maximum  case  prices 
which  processors  may  charge  for  canned 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  mackerel  are  estab¬ 
lished  at  slightly  below  the  average  of 
March  1942,  prices  in  a  new  regulation 
announced  November  30  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

The  new  measure,  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  277 — Sales  by  Canners 
of  Mackerel — fixes  the  price  of  Pacific 
mackerel  at  $5  per  case  of  48  “tall”  or 
“oval”  cans  and  of  Atlantic  mackerel  at 
$8  per  case  of  “tails.”  Prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
car  at  a  shipping  point  nearest  cannery. 
The  regulation  is  effective  December  4, 
1942. 

Prices  of  varieties  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  regulation  are  to  be  fixed 
by  OPA,  upon  written  request  from  the 
seller,  in  line  with  established  maximums 
for  the  regular  varieties. 

As  used  in  the  regulation,  a  “tall”  can 
is  one  packed  to  a  net  weight  of  15  ounces 
on  the  Pacific  and  to  net  weight  of  14 
ounces  on  the  east  coast.  An  “oval”  can 
is  one  packed  with  Pacific  mackerel  to  a 
net  weight  of  15  ounces. 

“Tall”  cans  packed  with  Atlantic 
mackerel  contain  a  lighter  net  weight 
than  the  same  cans  packed  on  the  west 
coast  because  Atlantic  mackerel,  more 
tender  and  delicate  than  the  Pacific  vari¬ 
ety,  should  not  be  pressed  tightly  into 
a  can. 

The  regulation  covers  “horse”  mack¬ 
erel  as  well  as  the  varieties  known  as 
“Atlantic”  and  “Pacific”  mackerel. 

Since  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are 
determined  under  existing  regulations 
on  the  basis  of  processors’  prices,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  who  were  caught  in 
March  with  low  ceilings  will  gain  relief 
from  the  new  regulation. 

“As  conditions  now  exist,”  OPA  com¬ 
mented,  “some  of  the  largest  as  well 
as  smaller  packers  have  prices  based 
on  maximum  prices  during  March  1942 
that  do  not  permit  the  product  being 
marketed  without  showing  an  out-of- 
pocket  loss.  At  a  time  when  60  per  cent 
of  the  canned  mackerel  is  demanded  by 
the  armed  forces  and  the  remaining  40 
per  cent  is  sorely  needed  for  civilian 
consumption  it  has  become  imperative 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
correct  the  inequities  that  exist  in  the 
industry.” 

One  result  of  the  new  regulation  will 
be  to  prevent  retail  and  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  who  had  high  March  ceilings  from 
monopolizing  the  market  of  a  scarce 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  canners 
who  had  such  low  prices  in  March  that 
they  had  to  freeze  their  packs  in  ware¬ 
houses  now  will  be  able  to  release  them 
without  loss.  None  of  the  stored  mack¬ 
erel  released  will  be  available  for  civil¬ 
ian  consumption,  however,  until  com¬ 
mitments  made  to  government  procure¬ 
ment  agencies  buying  for  military  uses 
are  satisfied. 

Although  prices  fixed  in  Regulation  277 
are  slightly  below  the  average  of  March 
1942  prices,  they  are  higher  than  those 


charged  during  1941.  For  example,  dur¬ 
ing  December,  the  1941  peak  month  for 
Pacific  mackerel,  the  average  canner 
price  was  about  $4.  Thereafter,  and  un¬ 
til  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  froze  prices  at  March  1942  levels,  the 
case  price  increased  by  about  35  cents  a 
month.  The  $5  maximum  price  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  regulation,  OPA  said,  is  in 
line  with  prices  the  federal  government 
is  bidding  and  paying  for  Pacific 
mackerel. 

Higher  material  and  labor  costs  were 
reflected  in  March  1942  ceiling  prices  for 
most  members  of  the  industry.  Thus  the 
new  prices,  based  on  the  average  of  those 
which  prevailed  in  March,  allow  sufficient 
margins  for  the  increases,  as  well  as  for 
the  usual  commissions,  discounts,  and 
differentials.  They  are  wide  enough,  it 
is  believed,  to  permit  canners  to  produce 
at  or  near  capacity  without  fear  of  loss. 

Packers,  distributors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  canned  mackerel  are  required 
to  keep  records  for  OPA  inspection  show¬ 
ing  the  date  of  sale  or  purchase,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  the 
price  contracted  for  or  received,  the 
quantity  ,and  a  description  of  the  grade 
or  brand,  style  of  pack,  and  container 
size  of  mackerel.  These  records  are  to 
be  kept  as  long  as  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942  is  in  effect. 

OPA-1189. 


MAINE  SARDINE  ORDER 
AMENDMENT 

Maine  sardine  canneries  which  also 
operate  wholesale  and  retail  stores  may 
use  their  highest  March,  1942,  ceiling 
prices  in  making  wholesale  and  retail 
sales  rather  than  their  lower  canner  ceil¬ 
ings,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
ruled  November  27. 

No  Provision  had  been  made  in  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  184  (Sales 
by  canners  of  Maine  Sardines)  for  the 
few  companies  in  the  industry  which 
perform  the  triple  function  of  canner, 
wholesaler  and  retailer.  Under  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  canner  regulation, 
such  firms  could  sell  only  at  the  specific 
canner  prices,  even  in  doing  business  at 
wholesale  and  retail. 

Amendment  No.  1  to  the  Maine  sar¬ 
dine  regulation  is  effective  December  3, 
1942.  It  provides  that  any  person  who — 
during  the  year  prior  to  March  31,  1942 
— conducted  canning  operations  and  also 
maintained  local  wholesale  or  retail  sell¬ 
ing  branches  shall,  in  the  case  of  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  sales  by  such  branches,  be 
entitled  to  sell  under  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation,  rather  than  under 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  184. 

OPA-T-S53 


DISTRIBUTORS  DEAD  LINE 
POSTPONED  ONE  MONTH 

Deadline  for  retailers  and  wholesalers 
of  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish  and 
dried  fruit  to  calculate  final  maximum 
prices  under  two  regulations  designed  to 


relieve  a  squeeze  on  distributors’  mar¬ 
gins  has  been  extended  one  month,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  announced 
December  1st. 

Distributors  of  dry  edible  beans  also 
were  given  an  additional  10  days  so  that 
the  period  for  calculating  final  maximum 
prices  on  these  four  items  will  expire 
at  the  same  time. 

The  extension  is  contained  in  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  5  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  237 — Adjusted  and  Fixed  Mark¬ 
up  Regulation  for  Sales  of  Certain  Food 
Products  at  Wholesale — and  Amend¬ 
ment  3  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  238,  the  companion  measure  for  re¬ 
tailers.  The  amendments  allow  whole¬ 
salers  until  December  31,  1942,  to  cal¬ 
culate  final  maximum  prices  for  these 
four  items,  and  retailers  until  January 
31. 

The  time  for  filing  ceiling  prices  on 
these  four  items  was  also  extended  until 
January  10,  1943,  for  wholesalers  and 
February  10  for  retailers. 

The  period  for  calculating  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  was  extended  because  many 
distributors  were  unable  to  obt.uin  a  full 
line  of  new  stocks  on  which  to  base  their 
ceilings.  The  regulations  allow  a  fixed 
markup  above  cost,  the  size  of  the  mark¬ 
up  varying  as  to  the  product  and  the 
type  of  distributor. 

The  maximum  price  of  all  other  items 
covered  by  these  regulations  must  be  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  original  dates,  to  wit — 
November  30,  1942,  for  wholesalers  and 
December  31,  1942,  for  retailers  and  they 
must  be  reported  by  December  10,  1942, 
and  January  10,  1943,  respectively.  If 
calculations  of  maximum  prices  for  any 
of  the  items  for  which  an  extension  of 
time  has  been  granted  appear  on  the 
forms  already  they  should  be  submitted 
on  the  original  filing  dates  and  supple¬ 
mental  forms  submitted  for  any  calcula¬ 
tions  made  during  the  period  of  exten¬ 
sion. 

These  amendments  also  amend  the  re¬ 
porting  sections  of  these  regulations  to 
require  that  wholesalers  and  retailers 
keep  copies  of  all  forms  filed  under  these 
regulations  and  make  them  available  for 
examinations  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration.  OPA-1211 


SAMPLING  PRECEDES  PAYMENT 
FOR  PRUNES— RAISINS 

In  a  move  to  prevent  upgrading  of 
dried  prunes  and  raisins,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  December  3  auth¬ 
orized  sampling  tests  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  before  payment  can  be  made  by  the 
packer  to  the  producer.  At  the  same 
time,  action  was  taken  to  conserve  the 
nation’s  transportation  facilities  by  an 
order  calling  for  the  hauling  of  these 
commodities  to  the  packer’s  plant  in  the 
most  direct  manner  possible. 

These  objectives  will  be  attained  by 
means  of  two  provisions  contained  in 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  242  (Dried  Prunes  and 
Raisins),  effective  December  7,  1942. 
OPA-T-S76. 
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HOW  ABOUT  LiHiHG  COMPOUNDS 
FOR  YOUR  CANS? 


THAT’S  ONF  THING  WF  DON’T  WORRY 


ABOUT,  THAT’S  DFWFY  AND  ALMY’S  JOB, 


THFY  HNOW  CAN-MARING  RFQUIRFMFNTS, 
THFY’VF  GOT  THF  FXPFRIFNCF,  FVFN 


WITH  THF  PRFSFNT  RUBBFR  SHORTAGF 


THFY'VF  GOT  GOOD  SFALING  COMPOUNDS 


THAT  WORK  WFU  IN  OUR  MACH  INFS, 


THFIR  RFSFARCH  SFFMS  TO  BF  SFYFRAl 


JUMPS  AHFAD  OF  TOMORROW’S  NFFDS, 


IT’S  THF  BFST  SFALING  PROTFCTION  WF 


CAN  BUY, 


\ 

I 


Serving  today's  and  tomorrow's  leaders 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Cambridge  Chicago  Oakland  Montreal 
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LABOR  FOR  GROWERS 

Plans  being  made  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro¬ 
vide  labor  for  record  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  1943  call  for  a  highly  mobile 
army  of  experienced  full-time  farm 
workers,  aided  by  corps  of  local  volun¬ 
teers  to  meet  peak-season  demands,  WMC 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt  announced 
December  2nd. 

“The  program  will  be  worked  out  in 
detail  during  the  winter  months  and 
launched  as  soon  as  spring  planting  be¬ 
gins,”  Mr.  McNutt  said. 

The  program  indues: 

1.  Full-time  continuous  employment 
of  mobile  groups  of  experienced  farm 
workers,  transported  at  government  ex¬ 
pense  from  one  area  to  another  as  the 
crops  mature. 

2.  Relaxation  of  legal  barriers  which 
now  restrict  the  complete  mobility  of 
labor  between  States. 

3.  Transfer  of  experienced  farm  op¬ 
erators  and  workers  now  on  sub-standard 
lands  to  productive  areas  of  labor  de¬ 
mand. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  farm  placement  machinery  for 
direction  of  farm  labor  movement  and 
full  scale  mobilization  of  local  volunteer 
groups. 

5.  Adjustment  of  farm  wages  to  bring 
the  income  of  farm  workers  more  nearly 
into  line  with  those  of  industrial  workers. 

6.  A  farm  labor  training  and  manage¬ 
ment  program,  now  being  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  This  will  aid 
farmers  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  fewer  number  of  experienced 
workers  through  expert  supervision, 
training  and  upgrading. 

“Next  year’s  farm-labor  problem  will 
be  critical,”  Mr.  McNutt  said.  “Increased 
lend-lease  shipments,  the  growing  size  of 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  America’s 
pledge  to  feed  the  half-starved  popula¬ 
tions  of  countries  freed  from  the  Nazi 
yoke,  will  make  tremendous  demands  on 
our  farms.  We  must  produce  more  food 
than  ever  before.  We  will  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  with  less  labor. 

“Our  experience  during  1942  proves 
that  we  can  do  it.  Nowhere  have  we 
been  able  to  uncover  evidence  of  any  im¬ 
portant  crop  loss  due  to  manpower  short¬ 
age.  On  the  contrary,  not  a  single  basic 
product  of  the  farms  was  produced  in 
less  quantity  this  year  than  last. 

“Total  farm  production  was  nearly  12 
per  cent  greater  than  the  all-time  high 
of  1941.  Net  farm  income  for  1942,  in¬ 
cluding  government  payments,  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  a  billiion  more  than  the 
previous  record  of  1919. 

“The  uniformly  good  weather  deserves 
a  lot  of  the  credit  for  this  huge  yield. 
But  government  efforts  to  recruit  farm 
labor  and  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
many  communities  and  individual  farm¬ 
ers  also  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 


“Through  October  of  this  year,  the  U. 
S.  Employment  Service  placed  nearly  3 
million  farm  workers.. ..60  per  cent  more 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1941. 
Despite  transportation  shortages,  nearly 
12,000  farm  workers  were  moved  under  a 
joint  Farm  Security  Administration  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  Program  from  one  area 
to  another  to  meet  emergency  demands 
for  seasonal  labor.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  whole  communities  turned 
out  to  harvest  perishable  crops.  And 
many  farmers  cooperated  by  raising 
wages,  providing  transportation  and 
housing,  and  by  hiring  inexperienced 
people. 

“Under  a  plan  for  hiring  domestic  and 
foreign  farm  labor,  Mexican  workers 
were  provided  for  the  California  sugar 
beet  harvest,  Chicago  workers  for  the 
Yakium  Valley  apple  orchards  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Kentucky  workers  for  sugar 
beets  in  Michigan  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farms  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

“This  plan  can  work  well  everywhere 
if  all  parties  abandon  special  interests 
and  concentrate  on  getting  the  necessary 
crops  in.  If  it  does  not  work,  however, 
we  will  have  to  try  something  else. 
Farmers  may  be  certain  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  take  whatever  steps  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  enough  labor  for  1943’s 
record  agricultural  goals,”  Mr.  McNutt 
said.  PM-^179 


INSECTICIDE  SUPPLY 

Total  supply  of  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  should  be  enough  to  protect  the  im¬ 
portant  1943  United  States  crops  against 
insects  and  plant  diseases  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  Agricultural  Insec¬ 
ticide  and  Fungicide  Association,  na¬ 
tional  trade  association  of  manufactu¬ 
rers,  combining  data  from  its  own 
industry  with  latest  information  from 
Government  bureaus.  It  was  offered  as 
an  encouraging  note  in  a  national  farm 
picture  plagued  by  such  problems  as 
labor  shortage  and  machine  rationing, 
and  now  confronted  by  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Wickard  with  huge  1943  food 
production  goals. 

Joseph  B.  Cary  of  Middleport,  N.  Y., 
president  of  the  association,  summed  it 
up  that  there  are  “three  essential 
factors:  labor  for  the  farmer  and  for 
the  processing  plant;  fertilizer  to  feed 
the  soil;  and  insecticides  and  fungicides 
to  keep  plant  pests  from  destroying  the 
growing  crops.” 

The  survey  runs  through  the  list  of 
dusting  and  spraying  products  and  finds 
that  most  of  them  show  adequate  sup¬ 
plies.  Some  of  them  almost  undoubtedly 
will  be  restricted,  largely  because  of  de¬ 
mand  from  the  armed  forces  for  part  of 
their  raw  materials.  A  few  will  run 
short.  Some  of  the  actual  shortage  can 
be  made  up  by  substituting. 

Rotenone  is  listed  as  a  sore  spot,  since 
Japanese  invasion  of  the  East  Indies  cut 
off  most  of  the  former  supply.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Bureau  of 
Economic  Warfare  have  announced  a 


plan  to  buy  four  and  a  half  million 
pounds  of  rotenone-bearing  roots  from 
Brazil  and  Peru  in  the  next  12  months. 
The  association  “frankly  doubts” 
whether  this  much  can  be  obtained  there. 
This  amount  still  would  be  less  than  half 
of  normal  needs.  However,  the  survey 
quotes  a  War  Production  Board  letter 
that  this  insecticide  “should  be  available 
for  the  primary  requirements  for  food 
crops  where  nicotine  sulfate,  cryolite  or 
arsenicals  cannot  readily  be  substi¬ 
tuted.”  The  letter  was  signed  by  Warren 
H.  Moyer,  in  charge  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  in  the  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Unit  of  WPB. 

Information  on  pyrethrum  still  is  so 
incomplete  that  the  association  is  con¬ 
tent  simply  to  quote  the  WPB  letter, 
which  said  “I  believe  the  present  normal 
agricultural  requirements  (of  pyre¬ 
thrum)  can  be  met.” 

On  arsenical  insecticides — lead  arsen¬ 
ate,  calcium  arsenate  and  paris  green — 
the  1943  supplies  should  average  10  to 
15  per  cent  below  1942  production,  but 
this  still  would  be  at  least  10  per  cent 
above  1941.  The  survey  adds  that  1942 
demands,  particularly  for  cotton  crop 
protection,  were  unusually  heavy. 

In  copper  fungicides  about  the  same 
quantities  as  in  1941  should  be  available 
next  year.  The  estimate  on  mercurials  is 
10  per  cent  over  1942,  which  had  80  per 
cent  of  normal  supplies. 

But  down  the  rest  of  the  list,  supplies 
range  from  “adequate”  to  “ample,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey.  This  includes 
borax,  cryolite,  calcium  caseinate,  cya¬ 
nides,  lead,  fish  oils,  hormone  sprays, 
miscible  oils,  nicotine  sulfate,  paradieh- 
lorobenzene,  tartar  emetic  and  sulfur. 

In  the  case  of  nicotine  sulfate,  sup¬ 
plies  should  take  care  not  only  of  agri¬ 
culture  but  of  exports,  vitamin  reinforce¬ 
ment  and  some  substitution  for  the 
scarcer  insecticides.  Cryolite  is  in  the 
same  position:  increased  supplies  with 
some  available  for  substitution. 

The  association  called  this  general  pic¬ 
ture  an  extremely  encouraging  one,  con¬ 
sidering  that  insecticides  and  fungicides 
must  compete  with  direct  Army  needs  for 
some  raw  materials  like  lead,  copper, 
mercury  and  arsenic.  It  emphasized  that 
while  this  is  the  most  full  and  accurate 
survey  yet  made,  it  still  is  only  the  best 
possible  forecast — because  war  needs  and 
war  conditions  may  change  suddenly  in 
the  six  months  before  next  pack  growing 
season,  there  may  be  more  or  fewer  in¬ 
sect  infestations,  and  there  are  many 
other  variable  factors. 

Secretary  Wickard  called  the  1913 
goals  “the  most  crucial  and  important 
task  our  farmers  have  ever  been  asked 
to  perform.”  The  goals  include  main¬ 
tained  or  increased  amounts  of  pens, 
beans,  commercial  truck  crops  and  pota¬ 
toes,  all  of  which  depend  heavily  on  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides  for  their  pro¬ 
tection. 
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TODAY’S  PRODUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 
MET  BY  YESTERDAY’S  PERFDRMANCE 


Ik  f'i  When  the  War  Emergency  created  a  demand  for  unprecedented  can- 
IIQ  ning  production  without  waste  of  man  power,  horsepower  or  pro- 
duct,  there  were  hundreds  of  Langsenkamp  units  for  various  pro¬ 
duction  operations  in  canning  plants  throughout  the  nation,  ready  to 
meet  the  requirements.  These  units  had  already  proved  their  sup- 
iSSh  eriority  for  dependability,  for  operating  economy,  and  for  higher 
Wr  quality  of  finished  product.  They  were  designed  and  constructed  to 
give  canners  production  advantages  necessary  to  meet  increasing 
quality  demands  in  markets  that  called  for  decreased  manufacturing 
costs.  Those  advantages  which  assured  steadier  operation  of  pro- 
duction  lines,  conserved  product,  improved  quality  and  at  the  same 
time  decreased  both  man  power  and  horsepower  per  unit  of  product 
[p  I  finished;  supplied  precisely  the  results  sought  to  accelerate  the  total 
victory  production  program. 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  replacement  parts,  recondition  used  equip- 
»  ment  or  supply  new  units  in  conformity  with  government  regulations 
covering  essential  materials.  Write  concerning  your  needs  now.  If 
-  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Langankamp  Catalog  ask  for  it  and 
I  special  bulletins  on  new  items  of  equipment. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“EfficiencY  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


INDIANA  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning 
Company,  Indianapolis,  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Thursday,  Nevember  19. 
Carl  Scudder,  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc., 
Windfall,  was  re-elected  Vice-President; 
and  A.  F.  Dreyer  of  Indianapolis,  Secre- 
try-Treasurer.  New  Directors  elected 
were:  Sidney  P.  Craig,  Fowler;  Frank 
M.  Cravens,  Franklin;  and  Frank  Ever- 
itt,  Underwood. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  best  attended 
meeting  on  the  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  more  than  500  attended  the  Banquet 
and  entertainment  Thursday  night. 

Speakers  on  the  Thursday  afternoon 
program  were  the  Association’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker,  Colo¬ 
nel  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Sears  and  Paul  Fish- 
back. 

The  Business  Meeting  took  place  on 
Friday  morning,  when  a  number  of  asso¬ 
ciation  matters  were  settled  and  officers 
elected. 

The  Trap  Shoot  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  in  charge  of  Carl  Scudder, 
was  a  huge  success.  The  trophy  and 
$50.00  War  Bond  was  won  by  Shelvie 
Baker,  field  man  for  Kemp  Brothers 
Packing  Company.  The  $25.00  War  Bond 
was  won  by  H.  W.  Lindhorst  with  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Banks  Warehouses,  Inc. 

The  Association  plans  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  for  January  13  to  be  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL  DEFINITION  AMENDED 

“Light  syrup”  and  “light  fruit  juice 
syrup”  are  included  as  additional  op¬ 
tional  packing  media  in  an  order  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  November  25.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  amendment  as  incorporated  in  the 
original  definition  become  effective  90 
days  from  November  25.  The  labeling 
requirements  for  stating  of  type  of  syrup 
in  the  product,  however,  do  not  become 
effective  until  August  1,  1943. 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  on 
February  18,  with  the  first  session  open¬ 
ing  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M.  It  will  be 
a  one  day  meeting. 

DEHYDRATORS  MEETING 

President  L.  K.  Harper  has  called  a 
Directors  Meeting  of  the  National  Dehy¬ 
drators  Association  for  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  December  14,  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  The  Association’s  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  December  17,  following  the 
Food  Processing  Industries  Conference. 


NO  MORE  “STRING”  BEANS 

We  give  up.  Ever  since  Calvin  Keeney, 
back  in  the  90’s,  found  a  bean  plant  and 
produced  stringless  pods  and  since  he 
and  others  crossed  this  stock  with  stringy 
varieties,  string  beans  have  been  on  the 
run. 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  served  string 
beans  either  at  home  or  in  a  restaurant. 
Why  advertise  a  defect  that  no  longer 
exists? 

Campaigning  for  the  elimination  of  the 
name  “string  beans”  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “snap  beans”  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  green  beans  and  wax  beans,  is  a 
failure  and  we  give  up. 

What  else  can  we  do  when  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead  carries  a  story  on  can¬ 
nery  beans  and  it  calls  them  string  beans 
throughout? 

What  can  we  do  when  a  leading  New 
York  produce  house  advertises  week  after 
week  in  great  bold  capitals  “string 
beans”? 

What  can  we  do  now  when  Jane  Holt, 
editor  of  the  food  column  in  no  less  a 
newspaper  than  the  New  York  Times, 
blandly  calls  them  string  beans?  (Since 
this  was  written  Miss  Holt  has  changed 
to  snap  beans.) 

We  say,  “step  on  the  starter,”  not, 
“crank-her-up.”  We  say,  “turn  the 
switch,”  not,  “light  the  lamp,”  but  people 
still  talk  about  string  beans  when  stringy 
pods  are  about  as  dead  as  Hector. 

— Editorial  in  “The  Market  Growers 
Journal.” 

SCHUCKL  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Schuckl  &  Co.,  canners  of  260  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  have 
moved  their  general  offices  to  the  plant 
at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  where  a  building 
for  this  purpose  has  been  completed. 

PLEE-ZING  ELECTION 

Recent  elections  in  the  PLEE-ZING 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  over  a 
hundred  of  the  nation’s  leading  food 
canners  and  manufacturers,  included 
several  well-known  canners.  H.  B.  Now- 
land,  Fruitvale  Canning  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  is  the  new  President.  M.  W.  Lar¬ 
sen,  The  Larsen  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
was  elected  Secretary.  G.  B.  Page,  Page 
Milk  Co.,  Merrill,  Wis.,  and  Eugene 
Thomas,  H.  J.  McGrath  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  become  Advisory  Council  members 
with  terms  expiring  in  1945. 

Other  Manufacturer  Advisory  Council 
members  elected  were  A.  J.  Dannemiller, 
Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Lewis  Sherman,  Holsum  Prods.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  and  R.  P.  Holt,  Diamond  Match 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  W.  W.  Meier,  South¬ 
western  Broom  Mfg.  Co.,  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  the  new  treasurer  is 
C.  C.  Parsell,  Stein,  Hall  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  last  year’s  president. 


AN  ABOUT  FACE 

In  these  days  when  women  are  building 
ships,  bombers  and  guns  it  is  refreshing 
to  learn  that  some  members  of  the  male 
tribe  can  practice  household  arts.  Charles 
J.  Lynn,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  recently 
filed  suit  for  divorce  and  the  custody  of 
300  jars  of  fruits,  jams  and  jellies.  He 
said  that  he  helped  can  them  and  wants 
to  be  sure  they  are  kept  intact  until  the 
court  divides  them. 

ANNOTTI  HEADS  CANNING  FIRM 

Joe  James  Annotti  has  succeeded 
Frank  Guerra  as  president  and  manager 
of  the  Fair  View  Packing  Co.,  Hollister, 
Calif.,  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

GEORGE  OLBERC 

George  Olberg,  for  many  years  Wis¬ 
consin  service  man  for  Continental  Can 
Company,  died  November  24  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months. 

PICKLE  PACKERS  SEMI¬ 
CENTENNIAL 

The  Semi-Centennial  of  the  founding 
of  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  celebrated  in  connection  with 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  January  19  and 
20,  1943,  in  Chicago,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Anniversary  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  C.  J.  Sutphen  of  Chicago  is 
Chairman.  The  celebration  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  at  a  banquet  held  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  at  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  achievements  during  the  five  dec¬ 
ades  will  be  exemplified  in  appropriate 
manner. 

During  the  fifty  years  that  this  trade 
association  has  served  the  pickle  industry, 
it  has  sponsored  successfully  a  number 
of  projects  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
consuming  public.  The  present  day  cu¬ 
cumber  processed  into  pickles  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old-time  cucumber 
because  of  the  development  of  a  perfect 
strain  of  seed  by  the  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers  As¬ 
sociation.  This  was  followed  by  a  three- 
year  research  investigation  of  the  good 
characteristics  and  values  of  the  various 
varieties  of  pickles,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  F.  W.  Fabian,  research  professor 
of  bacteriology  in  the  same  institution, 
also  under  the  Association’s  sponsorship. 
The  investigation  determined  that  picklos 
are  rich  in  vitamins  A,  B,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  many  of  the  common  garden 
vegetables,  and  that  they  also  contain 
such  minerals  as  calcium,  iron,  and  cop¬ 
per  in  beneficial  quantities,  to  say  nothing 
of  salt  and  lactic  and  acetic  acids  neces¬ 
sary  in  promoting  digestion. 

Other  achievements  of  public  benefit 
are  Rules  of  Sanitation  for  Salting  Sta¬ 
tions,  formulated  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  and 
Pickle  Standards  for  the  various  grades 
and  varieties  of  pickles.  The  member¬ 
ship,  the  largest  in  its  history,  now  em¬ 
braces  packers  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf. 
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.  .  .  so  this  World  will  be 
a  Better  Place  to  Live 


From  Germany  to  Japan,  from 
Norway  to  the  Sahara,  the 
bombs  are  dropping  ...  on 
towns,  on  ships,  on  factories 
.  .  .  not  to  kill  for  the  sake  of 
killing,  hut  to  put  an  end  to 
killing  ...  to  stop  hunger,  suf¬ 
fering  and  want  ...  to  make 
this  world  a  better  place  to 
live. 


two  pods  of  peas  grow  where 
one  grew  before. 

In  war  as  in  peace,  we're  still 
at  the  task  of  finding  new  and 
better  ways  to  grow  more  food 
with  less  labor,  less  effort.  For, 
we  sincerely  believe  that  this, 
too,  is  vitally  necessary  so  this 
world  may  be  a  better  place 
to  live. 


That's  why  we're  fighting  this 
war. 


And  here  at  home,  in  a  less 
dramatic  way,  of  course,  we 
of  the  Michael-Leonard  Com¬ 
pany  are  carrying  on  with  our 
efforts  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass,  or  two  ears  of  corn,  or 
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SIOUX  CITY,  lA.  ★  CHICAGO,  III. 

Crowars  an<f  Jofcbari 
MUD  AND  GAIOiN  SUDS  ■  ONION  SIIS  •  HYDIID  COIN 
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From  Melon  Patch  to 
Ice  Cream  Freezer 


"  Three-Dimensional-Seeing  ” 
Teehnique  Developed  by  Du  Pont 

Light-Colored  Machinery  and  Plant 
Interiors  Cut  Industrial  Accident  Rate 


Zucca  melons  provide  the  basis  for  a  unique 
British  Columbia  food  industry.  The  melons 
are  peeled  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  which 
are  packed  into  barrels.  Sulphurous  acid  is 
poured  into  the  barrels  through  the  biingholes 
and  the  barrels  are  stored  outside  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  days.  They  are  then  brought 
into  the  processing  plant  and  stored  fur  siiip- 
ment. 

The  processed  melons  are  sold  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  ultimately  make  their  appearance 
in  various  colors  and  forms  in  tutti-frutti  ice 
cream,  in  cake  mixes,  and  in  fruit  cake  sold 
by  bakers. 

The  melons  are  grown  in  the  boundary 
country  around  Osoyoos  at  the  southern  end 
of  tlie  Okanagan  valley.  The  average  weight 
of  the  melons  is  40  to  50  pounds.  (236) 


Tests  Oil  From 

Po-Yok  Trees 


Further  research  into  the  properties  of  oil 
from  the  kernels  of  the  po-yok  tree  has  been 
made  by  the  Imperial  Institute  with  the 
assistance  of  research  workers  representing 
British  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  re¬ 
ports  the  British  trade  press.  Oil  from  the 
po-yok  tree,  which  is  native  to  tropical  West 
Africa,  is  very  closely  related  to  citicica — so 
far  the  most  successful  commercial  substitute 
for  tung. 

Tests  indicate  that  po-yok  oil  has  valuable 
properties  for  making  paints  and  varnishes. 
The  products  are  not  equal  to  those  made 
from  tung,  but  generally  are  superior  to 
those  made  from  linseed  oil,  it  is  stated. 

It  is  thought  that  Sierra  Leone  could  ship 
100  tons  of  po-yok  kernels  annually.  While 
ordinarily  this  quantity  would  be  of  little 
commercial  interest,  under  war  conditions  it 
merits  consideration.  (237) 


'AFTER  the  body  of  the  machine  is  painted  tvith  Horizon  Gray  and  the 
working  surfaces  with  a  contrasting  hue,  such  as  Spotlight  Buff,  the 
^‘camouflage”  is  removed  and  the  material  being  worked  stands  out  in 
sharp  contrast. 


“Three-Dimensional  Seeing,”  a  technique 
of  using  color  and  light  to  improve  vision  of 
machine  tool  operations,  was  introduced  a 
year  ago.  So  rapidly  did  industry  adopt  the 
idea  that  a  three-year  research  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  and  Du 
Pont  Companies  was  continued  indefinitely. 
Last  month  before  the  Illuminating  Engi¬ 
neering  Society  latest  research  results  were 
announced. 

Since  the  new  findings  are  an  extension 
of  the  original  “Three-Dimensional  Seeing” 
idea,  it  is  advisable  first  to  describe  briefly 
what  the  1941  concept  was  and  what  it 
aimed  to  accomplish. 

Du  Pont  and  Philadelphia  Electric  found 
from  controlled  tests  under  shop  conditions 
that  conventionally  painted  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  a  dangerous  degree  of  camouflage.  Dark 
finish  coats  absorb  illumination  instead  of 
reflecting  it.  Material  under  fabrication 
blends  into  the  dark  mass  of  machinery, 
placing  a  heavy  strain  on  workers’  eyesight. 
The  percentage  of  rejects  was  needlessly  high. 
Danger  points  were  all  too  inconspicuous. 

Operator  time-study  and  psychology  test 
data  were  correlated  with  photometric  read¬ 
ings  of  light  reflected  from  machines  painted 
in  many  combinations  of  bright,  contrasting 
paint  colors.  It  was  recommended,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  that  machines  should  be  finished  in 


light  gray  with  working  areas  spotlighted 
with  light  buff. 

Subsequent  trial  by  Industry  bore  out  claims 
that  this  paint  system  reduced  personal  in¬ 
juries,  increased  production,  created  more 
comfortable  working  conditions  and  improved 
morale. 

The  new  phase  of  the  better  vision  program 
through  scientific  use  of  light  and  paint  colors 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  many  well  designed 
plant  lighting  systems  are  robbed  of  efi&ciency 
by  dull  walls,  ceilings  and  floors. 

Research  revealed  that  these  surfaces  could 
be  finished  with  paints  having  much  higher 
reflection  qualities  than  previously  was 
thought  practical.  In  this  way,  illumination 
may  often  be  doubled  without  altering  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  or  increasing  electric  consump¬ 
tion.  The  entire  interior  becomes  a  giant 
rcfl?Rtor,  and  light  rays  instead  of  turning  up 
their  toes  and  dying  on  dark  surfaces  will 
bounce  back  and  forth,  doing  their  job  over 
and  over  again. 

For  example,  a  white  ceiling  (reflection 
factor  90  per  cent),  ivory  walls  (75  per  cent), 
a  dado  of  green  enamel  (68  per  cent),  and  a 
white  floor  stippled  with  brown  (70  per  cent) 
provide  seeing  conditions  greatly  over  the 
average.  Injuries  decline,  production  improves 
and  operators  appreciate  their  cheerful  sur¬ 
roundings.  (235) 


Argentina  Forms 
Edible  Oil  Industry 

Cut  off  from  her  sources  of  olive  oil  by  the 
war,  Argentina  has  formed  its  own  edible  oil 
industry.  Olive  oil  formerly  was  imported  from 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  oil  from  sunflower  seeds, 
peanuts  and  cottonseed  is  being  used  as  a 
substitute.  The  number  of  workers  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Argentina  edible  oil  industry 
is  123  percent  higher  than  in  1937  and  wages 
are  165  percent  higher.  (238) 


Camphor  trees,  a  Korean-Japanese  mo¬ 
nopoly,  are  being  planted  in  California  to  sup¬ 
plement  production  here  of  synthetic  cam¬ 
phor. 
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Hydro~Cooler  in  Action 


Hydro-Cooler  Increases 
Shipping  Range  of 

Farm  Produce 

Top  qualify  fruits  and  vegetables  aren’t  top 
grade  when  the  consumer  opens  the  can  in 
her  kitchen  unless  the  canner  has  been  able 
to  hold  the  time  between  harvesting  and  pro¬ 
cessing  to  a  few  short  hours.  The  shorter  the 
time,  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  canned 
product.  Ordinarily  that  means  that  canning 
plants  must  not  be  more  than  a  maximum  of 
25  or  30  miles  away  from  the  fields  or 
orcliards. 

Science  is  changing  that.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  progressive  growers  have  found 
out  how  they  can  ship  some  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  far  away  as  250  miles  with 
tlie  assurance  that  they  will  reach  the  canner 
in  A-1  condition.  This  is  accomplished  by 
hydro-cooling  equipment  which  chills  the 
produce  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  in  transit.  A  box-like  device  about 
20  feet  long,  through  which  a  conveyor  moves, 
the  Hydro-Cooler  can  chill  asparagus  with  a 
field  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  to 
34°  in  12  minutes.  Ice  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cooler.  As  the  produce  moves  slowly 
through  it,  a  pump  sends  water  over  per¬ 
forated  baffles  to  spray  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
being  cooled.  The  water  is  then  returned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cooler  for  re-use.  Pump 
capacity  is  3,000  gallons  per  minute. 

Hydro-cooled  and  properly  shipped,  pro¬ 
duce  reaches  the  distant  processing  plant  in 
prime  condition  for  canning.  The  advantage 
of  being  able  to  extend  the  radius  of  the 
source-of-supply  area  in  wartimes,  when 
growers  of  canning  crops  are  handicapped 
by  labor  shortages,  is  one  that  few  canners 
will  fail  to  appraise  properly.  (239) 

*  ♦ 

Men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  L^nited 
States  like  their  food  well  seasoned,  judging 
from  the  vast  quantities  of  salt  and  condi¬ 
ments  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
In  recent  purchases,  the  Jersey  City  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot  acquired  30.000,000  lb.  of  table 
salt;  1,800,000  lb.  of  black  pepper;  3,600,000 
lb.  of  prepared  mustard,  English  type;  and 
large  quantities  of  dry  mustard,  the  latter  in 
4-oz.  cans  for  overseas  shipment. 


New  Safety  Solvent 
Cleans  Army  Rifles 

A  new  hand-wiping  safety  solvent  which  is 
to  be  marketed  as  a  safety  replacement  for 
naphtha,  gasoline  and  kerosene  in  removing 
cosmoline  out  of  rifles  issued  to  troops,  has 
recently  been  developed.  The  new  solvent  is 
also  applicable  for  wide  industrial  use  as  a 
naphtha  substitute  for  grease  cleaning  and 
hand-wiping  operations  in  ordnance  fac¬ 
tories  or  shell  plants. 

The  new  solvent  is  described  as  a  unique 
safety  solvent  because  in  spite  of  its  high 
solvency  against  mineral  oil  or  dirt,  it  does 
not  de-oil  the  skin,  has  no  toxic  vapors,  no 
flash  or  fire  point,  and  leaves  no  invisible 
rust-preventative  film  so  thin  it  cannot  be 
detected.  It  is  said  to  quickly  lubricate  and 
preserve  wet  metal  surfaces  from  rust.  (240) 


Here  It  Is!  This  is  synthetic  rubber 

being  taken  off  a  moving  belt  and  piled  ready 
for  shipment  at  one  of  the  rubber  plants  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  this  picture  was  made  this 
same  rubber  for  the  most  part  was  just  so 
much  petroleum  refinery  gas.  Thanks,  how¬ 
ever,  to  some  twelve  years  of  pioneer  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  constant  research.  Standard’s 
petroleum  technologists  learned  how  to  con¬ 
vert  these  products  into  a  synthetic  rubber 
which  will  do  its  part  to  supply  a  nation 
whose  natural  rubber  supplies  have  been  cut 
off  by  Japanese  conquests.  (241) 

*  *  «  *  * 

There  are  1,800  fats  and  oils,  not  eounting 
petroleum  and  perfume  essential  oils.  Of 
these,  30  are  essential  in  war  and  industry. 


Technical  Topics 

FERRIC  SULPHATE  is  now  used  to  restore 
the  shine  to  brass.  (242) 

SULFA  DRUGS,  nemesis  of  so  many  bac¬ 
terial  diseases  of  men,  didn’t  bother  insects 
in  recent  tests  to  find  its  value  as  an  insec¬ 
ticide.  (243) 

METHYL  CELLULOSE  is  finding  use  in  cos¬ 
metic  products  such  as  tooth  paste,  shaving 
cream,  hand  lotions  and  waving  fluids  (244) 

GLUE  volume  may  be  increased  through  the 
addition  of  twenty-five  percent  of  a  new  pul¬ 
verized  material.  Glues  containing  the  ex¬ 
tender  are  also  stated  to  flow  freely.  (245) 

SOYBEAN  and  other  semi-drying  oils  may 
be  heated  with  a  polyhydric  alcohol  and  a 
polycarboxylic  acid  for  the  preparation  of 
oxidizing  alkyd  resins  by  a  method  described 
in  a  recent  United  States  patent.  An  acidic 
natural  resin  and  fatty  acids  are  employed 
to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  oil  and  the 
resin  molecules  upon  their  formation.  Solu¬ 
tions  of  the  resins  and  a  drier  in  mineral 
spirits  produce  films  which  dry  hard  and 
tough  overnight.  (246) 

BLUE  PHTHALOCYANINE  is  declared  to 
be  converted  to  a  green  or  even  yellowish- 
green  pigment  by  the  addition  of  oxazol,  thi- 
azol,  or  imidazol  groups  to  the  benzene  nuclei 
of  the  original  compound,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  United  States  patent.  The  green  shades 
are  clear  and  fast,  it  is  added,  and  were 
found  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  printing 
pigments.  (247) 

BITUMEN  DISPERSIONS  may  be  eco¬ 
nomically  coated  on  the  inside  surfaces  of 
pipes  to  provide  interior  anti-corrosive  coat¬ 
ings  by  an  electrolytic  method  described  in 
a  recent  British  patent.  Basis  of  the  coating 
method  was  discovered  when  it  was  found 
that  an  electric  current  passing  between  two 
metal  electrodes  dipped  into  an  aqueous  bitu¬ 
men  dispersion  caused  the  negatively-charged 
bitumen  micelles  to  migrate  to  the  anode  and 
accumulate  thereon  as  a  gelatinous  paste. 

(248) 

LINSEED  OIL — A  new  drying  oil  produced 
from  linseed  oil  and  intended  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  product  for  chinawood  oil  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  recently.  In  varnish  cooking  it  is  said 
to  polymerize  practically  as  fast  as  china- 
wood  oil,  and  to  dry  hard  and  glass-like  over¬ 
night  when  combined  in  protective  coatings. 

(249) 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  these  articles.  Where 
such  information  is  not  obtainable,  we  will 
refer  inquirers  to  the  original  source  of  the 
article.  Write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Please  mention 
the  number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of 
the  magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(  Advertisement) 
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THE  DEHYDRATION  OF  WHITE  POTATOES 


Information  prepared  by  the  Dehydration  Committee,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D,  C. 


WHITE  POTATOES 

Form:  Potatoes  are  dehydrated  in  the 
form  of  slices  (Lyonnaise),  cubes  (scal¬ 
loped),  strips  (French  fried),  and  riced 
(mashed).  Prior  to  drying,  the  first 
three  types  are  partially  cooked  or 
“blanched.”  It  is  necessary  that  they 
be  rehydrated  by  soaking  in  water  be¬ 
fore  using.  After  rehydration,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as 
are  fresh  potatoes,  somewhat  less  cooking 
time  being  required.  The  riced  type  is 
practically  completely  cooked  and  needs 
only  a  short  soaking  in  hot  water  before 
use. 

The  dehydrated  products  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  under  modern  sanitary  conditions, 
in  accordance  with  best  commercial  prac¬ 
tice  and  Federal  and  State  Pure  Food 
Laws  and  Regulations. 

Varieties:  Preference  is  given  to  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  mealy  after  cooking  by 
boiling.  Potatoes  that  are  dark  colored 
or  soggy  after  cooking  should  not  be 
used.  The  Idaho  Russet  types  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Oregon  Gems,  Klamath  Rus¬ 
sets  and  Burbanks  are  also  good.  Satis¬ 
factory  products  have  been  made  from 
Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Ohio,  Chippewa  and 
Bliss  Triumph  varieties. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  that 
any  variety  will  or  will  not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  grown  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  Any  type  or  variety  which  meets 
the  above  conditions  may  be  used  for 
dehydration. 

Preparation:  Only  clean  sound  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  used  for  dehydration.  The 
potatoes  must  be  thoroughly  washed  so 
that  all  dirt  is  removed.  When  abrasive 
peelers  are  used,  tubers  should  be  sized, 
otherwise  excessive  losses  may  ensue.  Ir¬ 
regular  shapes  should  be  avoided,  if 
wastage  is  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  All 
potatoes  darken  to  some  extent  after 
peeling;  some  varieties  darken  rapidly, 
others  slowly,  and  some  may  turn  red. 
These  discolorations  can  be  prevented  by 
immediately  placing  the  peeled  tubers  in 
cold  running  water  or  in  a  dilute  salt 
solution  (1  to  2  per  cent).  After  peeling, 
the  eyes  and  any  discolored  spots  must 
be  trimmed  out.  Any  spots  left  will  show 
up  in  the  rehydrated  material  and  may 
result  in  rejection  of  the  whole  lot.  Care 
in  peeling  and  trimming  will  cut  down 
the  wastage  to  no  small  degree. 

The  potatoes  should  be  cut  as  follows: 
slices,  from  3/16"  to  4/16"  thick;  cubes, 
from  3/16"  to  6/16"  on  a  side;  strips, 
not  less  than  %"  in  length  and  in  cross- 
section,  not  less  than  3/16"  and  not  more 
than  6/16".  Preferably  the  cut  potatoes 
should  be  placed  directly  on  the  trays  or 
belt  on  which  they  are  to  be  blanched. 


Immediately  after  cutting  the  pieces 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  by  strong 
sprays  of  cold  clean  water  in  order  to 
remove  starch  from  the  cut  surfaces.  If 
not  blanched  immediately  the  cut  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  kept  under  running  cold 
water  or  in  a  clean  1  to  2  per  cent  salt 
solution.  In  no  case  shall  the  material 
be  so  held  for  more  than  one  hour. 

Peeling  and  Trimming  Loss:  Waste 
will  run  from  17  to  25  per  cent. 

Blanching :  The  pieces  are  blanched  in 
flowing  steam  at  not  less  than  190°  F. 
until  translucent,  usually  about  3  min¬ 
utes.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  steam 
reaches  all  pieces;  in  order  to  prevent 
“case-hardening.”  Case-hardening  is  a 
condition  which  develops  when  dehydra¬ 
tion  is  attempted  at  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  and  too  low  relative  humidity.  It 
consists  of  the  formation  of  a  horny  shell 
which  slows  up  both  dehydration  and 
rehydration.  Water  blanching  or  “series” 
blanching  in  water  results  in  greater 
vitamin  losses  than  where  steam  is  used. 

Traying:  There  should  be  a  minimum 
of  overlapping  on  the  drying  surface. 
If,  however,  the  slicing  and  spraying 
have  been  carefully  done,  trouble  from 
sticking  will  not  be  too  great.  Too  heavy 
loading  will  increase  the  drying  time. 
Strips  are  usually  loaded  1%  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot;  slices  %  to  1  lb.;  dice  up 
to  1  to  1%  lbs. 

Drying  Temperatures :  Finishing  tem¬ 
peratures  should  not  exceed  150°  F. 

Moisture  Content:  The  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  dehydrated  potato  strips,  slices 
or  cubes  must  not  exceed  6  per  cent 
when  packed  ready  for  shipment. 

Yield:  The  yield  will  be  from  15  to  17 
per  cent  based  on  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
unprepared  product. 

Vitamin  Content:  When  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  the  freshly  dried  product  will  con¬ 
tain  approximately  425  micrograms  of 
vitamin  B,  (thiamin),  250  micrograms  of 
vitamin  Bj  (riboflavin),  and  25  milli¬ 
grams  of  vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid)  per 
100  grams.  No  guarantee  of  vitamin 
content  of  the  products  should  be  given. 
Precooked  Potatoes  (Riced):  The  chief 
difference  between  this  and  the  other 
types  of  dehydrated  potatoes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  form  is  precooked  before 
drying.  After  washing,  the  tubers  are 
peeled  and  thoroughly  precooked.  When 
soft,  they  are  passed  through  the  ricing 
device  and  the  strings  dropped  directly 
onto  the  trays.  If  riced  while  hot,  the 
strings  do  not  have  such  a  tendency  to 
stick  together  or  to  the  trays.  The 
strings  should  not  be  over  %  inch  in 


diameter.  Drying  is  similar  to  the  other 
forms  but  is  accomplished  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

The  moisture  content  of  the  finished 
product  must  not  exceed  7  per  cent  when 
packed  ready  for  shipment. 

DEHYDRATED  GREENS 

Products:  Under  the  classification  of 
“greens”  are  included  spinach,  kale, 
chard,  beet  tops  and  mustard  greens. 

Form:  The  leaves  of  the  several  vari¬ 
eties  are  preferably  dried  whole. 

The  different  vegetables  must  not  be 
dried  together  or  sold  as  mixtures. 

The  dehydrated  products  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  under  modern  sanitary  conditions, 
in  accordance  with  best  commercial  prac¬ 
tice  and  Federal  and  State  Regulations. 

Varieties:  Insufficient  information  is 
now  available  to  recommend  specific  vari¬ 
eties.  Those  generally  used  as  fresh 
vegetables  are  believed  to  be  satisfactory 
for  drying. 

Preparation:  Greens  may  be  received 
in  bunches  with  their  roots  still  attached, 
or  loose  in  crates  with  the  roots  cut  off. 
In  either  case,  the  greens  should  be  run 
under  cold  water  sprays  as  they  are 
loaded  on  the  conveyor  belts.  This  treat¬ 
ment  removes  considerable  mud  and  sand. 
The  greens  are  then  sorted  and  trimmed 
to  remove  the  roots,  stems,  and  all  dam¬ 
aged  and  discolored  leaves,  after  which 
they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  a  revolv¬ 
ing  washer  or  tanks  of  water  to  remove 
the  remaining  sand  and  dirt.  In  trim¬ 
ming  chard,  the  entire  stem  is  removed 
up  to  the  leaf.  In  trimming  spinach, 
kale,  and  mustard  greens,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  leave  more  than  10  per  ceni 
of  the  stems. 

Undue  bruising  of  the  unblanched 
leaves  will  result  in  large  losses  of  vita¬ 
min  C  (ascorbic  acid).  Prolonged  stor¬ 
age  of  spinach,  kale,  and  mustard  greens 
will  cause  loss  of  ascorbic  acid;  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  in  vitamin  C  may  result 
from  6  to  24  hours  storage,  depending 
upon  the  conditions  of  storage. 

Packing  crates  should  not  be  stacked  j 
close  together,  as  this  may  cause  over-* 
heating. 

Trimming  Losses:  Trimming  losses 
for  spinach  are  45-65  per  cent;  for  kale 
50-60  per  cent;  for  mustard  greens  30-40 
per  cent;  and  for  chard  47-55  per  cent. 

Blanching:  The  following  blanching 

time  in  flowing  steam  at  not  less  than 
190°  F.  is  recommended;  spinach  2  min¬ 
utes;  chard  3  to  4  minutes;  mustard 
greens  2  minutes ;  kale  2  minutes. 
Blanching  should  be  continued  until  the 
midribs  are  translucent. 

Traying:  The  material  can  be  spread 
on  the  drying  surface  at  the  rate  of  % 
to  %  lb.  per  square  foot. 

Drying  Temperatures:  Finishing  tem¬ 
peratures  should  not  exceed  180°  F. 

Moisture  Content:  The  moisture  con¬ 
tent  should  not  exceed  4  per  cent  when 
packed  ready  for  shipment. 
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PEA  SEED  AT  ITS  BEST 

^^0ld  Rn^cufui'^ 


Bred  and  Produced  By 


CALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 


Bozeman,  Montana 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

The  double  husker  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operating  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its  celebrated  ear  placing 
and  ear  gauging  device — the  most  positive  ear  placer  and  gauging  device  in  use. 

The  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model 
husker  is  equipped  with  all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest  model  husker  are  made 
much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls,  therefore  they  have  greater  husking  capa¬ 
city.  We  are  the  first  to  build  a  husker  with  rubber  husking  rolls  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  rubber  rolls.  We  will  be  glad  to  equip  our 
buskers  with  rubber  rolls  with  spiral  grooves  and  made  in  sections  like  other 
manufacturers  use  when  ordered. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUTTING  MACHINE 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  for  cream 
style  corn. 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  for  either  cream  style  or  whole  grain 
corn.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed  and  will  cut  either  the 
bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corni  It  has  great  capacity  and  has  the  same 
capacity  of  our  Morral  Double  Husker. 


THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  is  made  for  all  standard  size 
cans.  The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and 
is  a  well  built  machine. 

All  of  our  latest  model  machines  have  valuable  improvements 
over  older  models.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogue  of  our 
machinery  and  get  our  prices  and  terms  for  any  machinery  you  may  need 
in  our  line  before  you  place  your  order. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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Yield:  The  yield,  based  on  the  fresh 
unprepared  material,  will  be  as  follows: 
spinach  5.5  to  6  per  cent;  kale  3  to  5 
per  cent;  mustard  greens  8  to  9  per 
cent;  chard  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Vitamin  Content:  If  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  dried  from  freshly  harvested 
material,  100  grams  of  the  fresh  dried 
vegetable  will  contain  approximately  the 
following  amounts: 

Spinach:  40  milligrams  pro-vitamin  A 
(carotene),  750  micrograms  vitamin  Bi 
(thiamin),  1150  micrograms  vitamin  Ba 
(riboflavin),  150  milligrams  vitamin  C 
V ascorbic  acid). 

Kale:  16  milligrams  pro-vitamin  A 
(carotene),  500  micrograms  vitamin  Bi 
(thiamin),  900  micrograms  vitamin  Ba 
(riboflavin),  300  milligrams  vitamin  C 
^ ascorbic  acid). 

Mustard  greens:  50  milligrams  pro-vi¬ 
tamin  A  (carotene),  400  mlligrams  vita¬ 
min  C  (ascorbic  acid). 

Swiss  chard:  3.0  milligrams  pro-vita¬ 
min  A  (cai’otene),  550  micrograms  vita¬ 
min  Bi  (thiamin),  1120  micrograms  vita¬ 
min  Ba  (riboflavin),  125  milligrams  vita¬ 
min  C  (ascorbic  acid). 

No  guarantee  should  be  given  on  the 
vitamin  content  of  the  dehydrated  pro¬ 
duct. 

If  fui’ther  detailed  information  is  de¬ 
sired,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
1  he  Dehydration  Committee,  Bureau  of 
.‘v^gricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  to  the  Dehydration 
Committee,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  800  Buchanan 
Street,  Albany,  California. 

VITAMIN  C  LOSS  IN  COOKED 
VEGETABLES 

Excessive  Amount  of  Cooking  Water  Dis¬ 
solves  Out  Vitamin — Heat  of  Cooking 
Not  Very  Destructive. 

When  vegetables  are  boiled  in  large 
quantities  of  water,  much  of  the  vitamin 
C  is  dissolved  out  and  lost  when  the 
cooking  water  is  discarded,  but  the  heat 
of  cooking  does  not  oi’dinarily  cause 
much  destruction  of  this  vitamin.  Thus, 
does  Dr.  D.  K.  Tressler,  chemist  at  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  sum  up  studies  of  the  effect  of 
cooking  on  the  loss  of  vitamin  C  in  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  cii’cular  published  by  the  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  vitamin  C  content  of  New 
York  State  vegetables. 

“Since  only  a  few  vegetables  are  eaten 
without  cooking,  the  losses  of  vitamin  C 
which  may  occur  during  cooking  are  a 
matter  of  great  importance  from  a  nu¬ 
trition  standpoint,”  says  Dr.  Tressler, 
who  continues,  “Formerly,  cooking  was 
believed  to  be  highly  destructive  of  this, 
the  least  stable  of  the  vitamins.  The 
heating  of  vegetables  required  for  cook¬ 
ing  was  thought  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  vitamin  C 
content. 

“Results  of  numerous  tests  of  cooking 
snap  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  Swiss 
chard,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  lima  beans, 
peas,  and  spinach  have  indicated  that 


neither  boiling  nor  steaming  causes  con¬ 
siderable  destruction  of  vitamin  C.  The 
actual  loss  of  vitamin  C  during  steaming 
or  boiling  of  fresh  vegetables  usually  is 
only  about  10  or  15  per  cent;  however, 
it  varies  from  a  minimum  of  2  per  cent 
to  a  maximum  of  about  30  per  cent,” 

In  general,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
cooking  water  used  and  the  longer  the 
period  of  boiling,  the  larger  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  C  dissolved  and  the  less 
retained  in  the  drained  vegetable.  Steam¬ 
ing  destroys  more  vitamin  C  than  boiling, 
but  even  so  steamed  vegetables  may  con¬ 
tain  more  of  this  vitamin  than  boiled 
vegetables  because  less  of  the  vitamin  is 
dissolved  during  steaming.  Preliminary 
tests  seem  to  indicate  that  baking  is  more 
destructive  of  vitamin  C  than  either 
steaming  or  boiling.  According  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Dr.  Tressler’s  observations,  it 
apparently  makes  no  difference  on  the 
loss  of  vitamin  C  whether  the  pan  is 
kept  covered  during  cooking;  nor  does  it 
matter  whether  the  cooking  utensil  is  of 
aluminum,  glass,  or  enamel. 

NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

A  Late-maturing  Variety  Believed  to  Be 

Highly  Resistant  to  Mosaic  Originated 
At  Experiment  Station 

A  new  variety  of  red  raspberry  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  from  a  cross  between 
Lloyd  George  and  Newburgh  has  been 
named  “Milton.”  The  new  berry  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  this  fall  by  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Association  at  Gen¬ 
eva  which  at  present  is  the  only  source 
of  planting  stock, 

“The  plants  of  Milton  are  vigorous, 
sucker  freely,  and  appear  to  bear  as  good 
crops  as  other  standard  varieties,  but 
comparative  yield  records  have  not  yet 
been  taken,”  says  Prof.  G.  L.  Slate,  Sta¬ 
tion  Small  fruit  specialist,  who  con¬ 
tinues.  “The  canes  are  sturdy  and  need 
no  support  to  bear  the  crop.  Winter  in¬ 
jury  of  the  canes  has  been  slight  at  Gen¬ 
eva  and  not  serious  in  a  test  planting  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  In  this  test  planting 
established  at  Milton  in  1934  primarily 
to  determine  the  susceptibility  to  mosaic 
of  many  varieties  and  unnamed  selec¬ 
tions,  Milton  remained  free  from  mosaic 
during  the  seven  years  the  test  was  con¬ 
tinued,  altho  many  of  the  other  varieties 
and  selections  were  completely  infected 
by  the  end  of  the  second  growing  season.” 

The  berries  of  Milton  are  large  and 
resemble  those  of  Taylor  in  size  and 
shape.  They  are  attractive,  bright  red 
in  color,  firm,  not  crumbling,  mild  sub¬ 
acid  in  flaver,  and  of  good  quality,  being 
equal  or  superior  to  Taylor  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Milton  is  a  late  variety,  ripening 
two  or  three  days  later  than  Taylor  or 
Latham.  Milton  compares  favorably 
with  other  red  raspberry  varieties  deemed 
suitable  for  freezing. 

“Milton  is  being  introduced  as  a  prob¬ 
ably  mosaic-free  late  variety  for  trial 
for  commercial  planting  and  home  use,” 
says_  Professor  Slate,  adding  that,  “It 
appears  to  be  superior  to  Taylor  and 


Latham  in  not  taking  mosaic,  and  is 
hardier  than  Marcy.  It  should  be  tested 
in  a  limited  way  until  its  merits  have 
been  determined  in  comparison  with  other 
standard  varieties.” 

FACTORS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
DARKENING  OF  PACKAGED 
ORANGE  JUICE^ 

By  Drs.  E.  L.  Moore,  W.  B.  Esselen,  Jr., 
and  C.  R.  Fellers 

When  the  high  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin 
C)  content  of  fresh  orange  juice  became 
known,  attempts  were  made  to  prepare 
a  processed  product  which  would  retain 
the  flavor,  attractiveness,  and  ascorbic 
acid  content  of  the  fresh  juice.  Loss  of 
flavor  and  natural  color  and  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  off  tastes  are  defects  encountered 
in  packaged  orange  juice  today.  There 
is  still  a  lack  of  understanding  regarding 
the  fundamental  factors  concerned  in 
the  deterioration  of  processed  orange 
juice.  A  clear  knowledge  of  the  reac¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  deterioration  and 
of  the  role  played  by  the  various  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  juice  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  an  entirely  satisfactory  method  of 
processing  can  be  realized. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  darkening  of  pack¬ 
aged  orange  juice  such  as  oxygen,  storage 
temperature,  exposure  to  light,  and  the 
constituents  of  the  juice  itself.  Experi¬ 
mental  packs  of  juice,  from  California 
and  Florida  Valencia  oranges,  were  put 
up  in  glass  bottles  and  stored  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  temperature  and 
light  exposure.  The  effect  of  added  as¬ 
corbic  acid  (vitamin  C),  amount  of  air 
in  the  bottles  and  other  factors  was  ob¬ 
served. 

Preliminary  experiments  on  orange 
juice  filtrate,  which  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  of  the  ascorbic  acid 
(vitamin  C)  content  of  the  original  juice, 
showed  that  it  darkened  as  readily  as 
whole  juice.  The  substances  causing 
darkening  were  water  soluble  and  not 
associated  with  the  oils  or  fat  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  juice,  when  added  to  the  clear 
juice  filtrate,  was  significant  in  causing 
increased  darkening. 

Deterioration  of  packaged  orange  juice 
during  storage  was  found  to  be  influenced 
markedly  by  heat  and  especially  so  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  Light  was  found  to 
have  a  small  but  additive  effect  which  is 
insignificant  under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  as¬ 
corbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  in  packaged 
orange  juice  is  directly  associated  with 
darkening.  The  utilization  of  packing 
methods  and  storage  conditions  which 
best  prevent  the  oxidation  of  vitamin  C 
are  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of 
controlling  darkening  in  orange  juice. 

♦Abstract  of  paper  presented  before  the  sym¬ 
posium  on  ‘‘Methods  for  the  Preservation  of  Foods 
— Their  Wartime  Aspects,”  held  by  the  Division 
of  Aftricultural  and  Food  Chemistry  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society,  nuifalo,  N.Y.,  Sept.  10,  1942. 
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Western  Grown  Bean  Seed 

QOOD  SEED  with  strong  germination, 
careful  selection  and  field  supervision  is 
very  important  today.  N.  K.  &  Co.  strains 
have  been  produced  with  the  same  care 
as  prewar  stocks.  Our  trained  and  experi¬ 
ence  personnel  is  on  the  job  to  serve  you. 

Order  With  Confidence 

Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax — Tendergreen 
Stringless  Green  Pod— Refugee  (Idaho) 

A  Full  Line  Of  Other  Varieties 

Northrup,  King  &  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ROUND  POD  KIDNEY  WAX 


Caiiners,  We’re  With  You  100% 

We  Must  Keep  Our  Boys  Well  Fed! 

In  trying  to  do  our  part,  we  suggest  that  you 
determine  your  hamper  requirements  early. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Quality  Tomato  Field  Hampers 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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SAVING  TIN  BY  NEW  METHODS 

The  Army,  which  in  wartime  is  one 
of  the  greatest  consumers  of  tin  for 
weapons  as  well  as  for  food,  medical 
and  health  supplies,  is  taking  steps  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  saving  about  12,000,- 
000  pounds  of  tin  by  the  end  of  1943. 
Silver,  fiber  and  plastics  are  among  the 
materials  pinch-hitting  for  tin  in  many 
articles  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 

Information  from  the  War  Department 
relayed  by  the  Can  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute  shows  the  many  ways  in  which 
conservation  techniques  developed  by  the 
Army  Ordnance  Department  will  effect 
substantial  decreases  in  the  Army’s  use 
of  tin  supplies.  Among  these  methods 
are: 

1.  Redesign  of  containers  for  small 
arms  ammunition  and  artillery  projec¬ 
tiles,  effecting  savings  of  tin  that  may  be 
over  6,700,000  pounds  through  1943.  Even 
larger  savings  are  looked  to  as  fiber  con¬ 
tainers  replace  metal  for  small  arms  am¬ 
munition  boxes. 

2.  Salvage  of  used  cans  at  all  Army 
camps  for  shipment  to  detinning  plants. 
The  camps  are  today  one  of  the  major 
props  of  the  national  salvage  campaign. 

3.  Replacement  as  fast  as  possible  of 
tin  by  silver  for  solder. 

4.  Reduction  of  about  one-fifth  in  the 
tin  used  in  the  solder  for  signal  flares. 

5.  Use  of  chromium  steel  liners  in 
place  of  tinned  copper  in  smokeless 
powder  boxes. 

6.  Reduction  by  one-half  of  the 
powdered  tin  used  in  the  propellant  for 
a  small-sized  cannon  shell.  This  alone  is 
expected  to  save  525,000  pounds  of  tin. 

7.  Substitution  of  enameled  black  sheet 
iron  for  tin  in  nine  different  types  of 
fuse  containers,  estimated  to  save  110,- 
000  pounds  of  tin. 

In  addition,  the  Army  is  developing 
new  alloys  to  replace  babbit,  which  is 
composed  80  per  cent  of  tin,  in  artillery 
recoil  mechanisms.  If  the  tin  content  of 
the  alloy  could  be  reduced  to  about  10 
per  cent,  the  resulting  saving  would 
amount  to  nearly  700,000  pounds,  it  is 
said. 


TIRES  FOR  “CERTIFICATE” 
APPLICANTS 

Commercial  vehicle  operators,  who  are 
required  to  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of 
War  Necessity  from  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  as  a  first  step  in  quali¬ 
fying  for  tires  under  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration’s  rationing  regulations, 
have  been  excused  from  this  requirement 
until  January  1,  if  they  have  applied 
for  the  certificate  and  have  had  no  final 
word  from  ODT  as  to  the  status  of  their 
application. 

This  was  announced  December  1  by 
OPA  in  a  move  to  give  ODT  more  time 
to  put  the  War  Necessity  Certificates  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  operators. 

Applicants  for  tires  for  commercial 
vehicles  between  December  1  and  31,  in¬ 


clusive,  will  be  required  either  to  have 
an  ODT  certificate  or  to  state  on  the 
tire  application  form  that  they  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  one  and  have  not  been  refused. 
OPA  explained,  however,  that  meeting 
this  requirement  is  not  tantamount  to 
getting  tires,  since  all  other  conditions 
of  the  rationing  regulations  must  be  met 
as  well. 

All  other  provisions  in  the  regulations 
which  refer  to  a  Certificate  of  War 
Necessity  will  be  in  abeyance  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

This  change  is  contained  in  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  2  to  Ration  Order  No.  1-A, 
effective  December  1.  OPA-1201 


APPLE  IMPORTS  FURTHER 
RESTRICTED 

The  understanding  reached  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  limiting  the  movement  of 
British  Columbia  apples  into  the  United 
States  during  the  1942-43  season,  has 
been  modified  as  a  resut  of  conversations 
held  between  representatives  of  the  two 
countries,  the  Combined  Food  Board  an¬ 
nounced  December  3. 

The  original  understanding  provided 
for  the  import  of  a  maximum  of  800,000 
boxes  of  apples  to  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  season,  400,000  to  be  imported 
during  the  four-month  period,  September 
through  December,  and  a  quantity  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  400,000  to  be  allotted 
for  the  second  period,  January  through 
April. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maximum  quantities  to  enter  the 
United  States  are  agrreed  to:  450,000 
boxes  for  the  first  period  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  and  150,000  for  the  second  period, 
January  1  to  April  30,  or  a  total  seasonal 
movement  of  600,000  boxes  against  the 
800,000-box  maximum  provided  for  in  the 
original  understanding.  OWI-885. 

SPRAGUE  WARNER  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  “promise”  to  move  stock  and 
equipment  from  their  Sacramento  Blvd. 
plant  before  December  1  deadline  was 
“beaten”  by  Sprague  Warner,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  of  Richelieu 
Foods. 

Complete  removal  was  affected  Novem¬ 
ber  28.  Sprague  Warner  left  their  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Government,  for  more  spacious  quarters 
at  Arthington,  Washtenaw  and  Taylor 
Streets,  Chicago. 

In  October,  at  a  meeting  of  all  em¬ 
ployees,  Sprague  Warner’s  President, 
Nathan  Cummings,  emphasized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  conservation,  speed  and 
efficiency. 

His  speech  inaugurated  an  all-out 
effort  in  the  “beat  the  Promise”  Cam¬ 
paign  which  the  Company  launched  to 
move  to  new  quarters  before  December 
1  deadline  and  to  accomplish  the  huge 
transfer  with  a  minimum  of  disruption 
in  normal  operations. 

Cummings  called  upon  employees  to 
submit  suggestions  and  ideas  for  improv¬ 


ing  and  facilitating  work  in  the  plant. 
He  said  this  was  the  workers’  chance  of 
contributing  to  the  war  effort.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  employees  submitted 
material.  A  cash  award  was  made  for 
each  suggestion. 


LOGAN  HEADS  ASRE 

Charles  R.  Logan,  representative  of 
the  Superior  Valve  &  Fittings  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  The  American  Society  of 
Refrigerating  Engineers,  and  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  office  on  December  2  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Society’s  38th  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Logan  succeeds  in 
office  Dr.  William  R.  Hainsworth,  vice- 
president  of  Servel,  Inc.,  who  has  served 
as  president  of  the  A.S.R.E.  during  the 
past  year. 

Other  new  officers  include:  A.  B.  Stick- 
ney,  engineer  with  Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  John  F.  Stone,  manager 
of  the  Refrigeration  Division,  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Vice-Presidents;  and  John  G.  Bergdoll, 
Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the  York  Ice  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  York,  Pa.,  Treas¬ 
urer. 

Directors  elected  to  serve  for  a  three- 
year  period  are:  Charles  S.  Leopold,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Lee 
C.  Leslie,  Johns-Manville  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nels  Rosberg,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  California  Consumers’ 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Arthur 
B.  Schellenberg,  president  of  the  Alco 
Valve  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  Mack 
Tucker,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 


APPROVED  FOR  GRADE  LABELING 

Pasco  Packing  Association,  Dade  City, 
Florida,  and  the  Plymouth  Citrus  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  Plymouth,  Florida,  have 
just  received  approval  to  operate  their 
canning  plants  under  U.  S.  Continuous 
Inspection  and  may  grade  label  with  the 
“U.  S.”  prefix.  58  plants  are  now  pack¬ 
ing  under  the  Continuous  Inspection  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


OPA  FORM  CF-1  MUST  BE  FILED 

The  form  known  as  CF-1,  that  each 
canner  receives  monthly  from  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  must  be  filled  in  and  returned 
for  each  month’s  operations.  It  covers  all 
products  packed,  shipments  to  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  stocks  on  hand,  data 
used  in  the  administration  of  Order 
M-237. 


HARRISON  ON  CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

George  Harrison  of  the  Tilghman 
Packing  Company,  has  been  appointed  an 
associate  member  of  the  Maryland  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  Department  of 
Tidewater  Fisheries.  Maryland’s  Gover¬ 
nor  Herbert  R.  O’Conor  made  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


DECEMBER  13,  1942 — Annual  Meeting:, 
Board  of  Directors,  National  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DECEMBER  14,  1942 — Directors  Meet¬ 
ing,  National  Dehydrators  Association, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DECEMBER  14-16,  1942 — Food  Process¬ 
ing  Industries  Conference,  limited  to 
firms  engaged  in  the  production  of 
canned,  dehydrated,  frozen  and  pre¬ 
served  foods,  strictly  a  processors 
meeting.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DECEMBER  17,  1942 — Annual  Meeting, 
National  Canners  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

DECEMBER  17,  1942 — Annual  Business 
Meeting,  National  Dehydrators  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.  . 

JANUARY  5-6,  1942  —  Twenty -eighth 
Annual  Meeting,  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  6-8,  1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
Northwest  Canners  Association,  Mult¬ 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1943— Thirty-sixth  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Ozark  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  11,  1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
Maine  Canners  Association,  Eastland 
Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

JANUARY  12,  1943 — Meeting  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agencies,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association. 

JANUARY  13,  1943 — Special  Meeting, 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JANUARY  14-16,  1943  —  Fifty-seventh 
Annual  Meeting,  Association  of  New 
York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  14,  1943  —  Special  Annual 
Meeting,  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

j.\NUARY  16-16,  1942 — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Ohio  Canners  Association,  Desh- 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JANUARY  19-20,  1943 — Annual  Meeting 
National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

ANUARY  23-24, 1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

i^EBRUARY  18,  1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
Virginia  Canners  Association,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 


LUNCHEON  CLUB 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  has 
organized  a  Luncheon  Club  for  canners, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men.  A 
special  table  has  been  reserved  in  the 
Claypool  Tavern  and  all  canners  and 
allied  associates  who  might  be  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  are  invited  to  join  the  group  for 
luncheon. 


F.  C.  HEINZ  IN  NEW  POST 

Frederick  C.  Heinz,  a  grandson  of 
Frederick  Heinz,  one  of  the  early  asso¬ 
ciates  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  founder  of  the  com¬ 
pany  bearing  that  name,  and  son  of  the 


late  Charles  Heinz,  former  member  of 
the  firm,  has  been  appointed  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  company’s  President.  Mr. 
Heinz  has  been  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1916  except  for  services  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I. 

DEHYDRATION  PLANT 

Gardner  Food  Corporation  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  potato  dehydration  plant  at 
Gardner,  Maine,  which  when  completed 
sometime  in  March  will  dehydrate  some 
4  million  pounds  of  potatoes  yearly.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  are:  Ross  Mad- 
docks.  President;  Perry  Myers,  Treasu¬ 
rer;  and  Judge  H.  W.  Hurley,  Secretary. 


fr 


TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOVR 

€R€0  Pre-Heater 

CRCO  Pre-Heaters  have  always  deserved  good  care — 
have  paid  excellent  dividends  in  long  life  and  economical 
handling  of  tomato  products  to  packers  who  have  lavish¬ 
ed  good  care  upon  them.  Formerly,  they  could  be  replaced 
if  necessary,  or  added  to.  Today,  they  can  be  replaced 
only  with  highest  priority  ratings.  The  Pre-Heaters 
you  have  should  be  given  extra  good  care  for  they  may 
have  to  last  you  much  longer  than  you  had  anticipated. 


uhlsho/m  -nuae 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  OflBce,  Colambns,  Wis. 
CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestev  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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"BETTER  PROFITS"  and  ADVERTISING 


"Nothing  to  Sell  so  cut  out  the  Advertising."  This  article  shows  clearly 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument — by  BETTER  PROFITS 


IN  SEASON  AND  OUT,  the  canning  industry  has  been 
afflicted  with  a  type  of  die  hard  who  at  times  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  sold  on  the  value  of  advertising  as 
such,  as  differentiated  from  taking  space  in  a  church 
cook  book  or  on  the  back  of  the  race  program  at  the 
county  fair.  However,  this  type  was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  the  flimsiest  excuse  for  retracting  any 
promise  made  looking  toward  a  constructive,  honest- 
to-goodness  advertising  campaign  to  run  over  a  size¬ 
able  period.  Today  he  is  in  his  glory.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  do  this  and  do  that  at  the  dictate  of  some  one 
or  other  in  order  that  the  war  may  be  won  sooner,  but 
it’s  this  put-it-off  fellow  who  seizes  most  quickly  on 
the  war  as  an  excuse  for  stopping  all  constructive 
efforts  toward  advertising  as  we  know  advertising. 

The  other  day  when  thanked  for  the  continuance  of 
a  check  for  cooperative  advertising  one  of  them  drew 
a  long  face  and  said :  “It  will  probably  be  the  last  as 
everything  is  so  short,  we  have  nothing  to  advertise.” 
The  brother  of  this  chap  must  have  been  supplying  a 
voluntary  group  whose  ad  appeared  the  day  before  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  in  a  western  town.  The  ad  was 
three  column  by  sixteen  inches  deep.  The  third  best 
spot  in  it  was  given  to  advertising  a  loaf  of  bread  put 
out  by  an  interstate  baker,  the  second  best  spot  boxed 
in  8-oz.  jellies,  24-oz.  pickles,  six-ounce  pickles  and  7 
delicious  flavors  in  Jello.  The  high  spot  of  the  space 
was  given  over  to  frosted  peas,  cut  green  beans  and 
cauliflower.  Thus  came  another  day  I  never  expected 
to  live  to  see  and  did,  the  day  when  frozen  foods  would 
supplant  canned  foods  in  advertising  space  on  the  eve 
of  a  national  holiday.  As  I  intimated  before,  however, 
frozen  foods  may  not  deserve  all  the  credit,  it  may  be 
that  some  chicken-hearted  representative  of  our  great 
fraternity  of  canners  simply  felt  that  because  we  are 
all  so  short  of  product  we  ought  to  cease  all  attempts 
to  advertise  and  simply  let  nature  and  competitors  take 
their  courses.  He  might  have  even  so  advised  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  advertising  for  the  group  in  question. 

If  one  is  to  decide  about  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  support  on  the  score  of  whether  or  not  the  product 
to  be  advertised  is  in  good  supply  in  all  stores,  adver¬ 
tising  is  just  out  unless  the  product  happens  to  be  in 
the  cereal  class.  More  and  more  products  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  find  conveniently  and  it  seems 
likely  that  as  time  passes  this  condition  will  become 
worse  instead  of  better.  Last  night  a  large  ad  over  the 
signature  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  large  list  of  newspapers.  By  ten  o’clock 
today  thinking  retail  food  distributors  were  compli¬ 
menting  the  Corporation  on  a  fine  piece  of  propaganda 
in  their  behalf.  Earlier  in  the  fall  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  ran  an  ad  of  the  same  type,. and  comment 
was  equally  laudatory. 


It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  large  corporations  can 
do  this  sort  of  thing  and  that  the  industry  expects  it 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  whenever  such  support  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  given  by  one  firm,  each  canner 
benefitting  from  the  action,  and  not  countering  with 
something  of  his  own  within  his  financial  capabilities, 
looses  something  of  his  own  initative  and  ability  to  do 
things  for  himself.  We  can’t  let  George  do  it  year  after 
year  and  maintain  and  retain  our  individual  self  re¬ 
spect.  Too  many  have  been  trying  to  do  this  for  too 
long  a  time !  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  standout,  such 
as  the  canner  putting  up  apple  juice.  He  has  spent  a 
little  money  in  placing  a  card  in  each  shipping  con¬ 
tainer  calling  attention  to  the  old  adage  that  an  apple 
a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,  that  apple  juice  in  the 
size  container  used  will  answer  the  purpose  of  several 
applies  and  so  on.  Let  these  cans  of  apple  juice  be  un¬ 
packed  in  a  warehouse  supplying  drug  stores  operating 
luncheon  bars  and  you  will  see  the  placards  put  to 
splendid  use. 

Let  an  artist  animate  your  can  of  juice  whatever  it 
may  be.  Supose  your  supply  for  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  is  short,  let  this  animated  fellow  tell  the  public 
that  his  buddy  has  gone  to  war  or  is  over  seas  with 
Eisenhower.  But  let  him  urge  the  reader  as  well  to 
enjoy  the  lift  in  a  draught  of  his  making  as  often  as 
possible.  As  one  advertiser  put  it  (and  his  product 
is  hard  to  get)  “Look  until  you  find  so  and  so.”  Make 
no  bones  of  the  fact  your  product  is  short  in  supply, 
this  very  scarcity  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable. 

As  for  arguments,  there  came  to  my  desk  today  an 
article  the  source  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give  but  I 
would  or  will  do  so  gladly  when  I  know  it.  It’s  cap¬ 
tioned,  “Why  Advertise.”  I’ll  quote  in  part : 

“The  grocer  was  looking  through  a  late  copy  of  a 
national  magazine  when  a  food  salesmen  walked  in. 
‘Look  here’  the  grocer  said  to  the  salesman,  pointing 
to  an  ad,  ‘What  does  your  company  mean  advertising 
when  you  know  you  can  not  supply  all  the  demand?’ 

“The  salesman  looked  around  the  store.  A  well  laid- 
out  establishment,  wide  aisles,  clean  attractive  floors, 
good  lighting,  shelves  neatly  stocked — except  that  in 
some  places  there  were  gaps  where  items  had  been 
sold  out,  and  other  places  where  there  were  only  a  few 
packages  or  cans  of  an  item  left. 

“Noticing  the  salesman’s  glance  lingering  on  those 
empty  places  the  grocer  explained  quickly  that  those 
shelves  should  be  filled  with  items  he  couldn’t  get 
enough  of  these  days. 

“  ‘I  guess  you’ll  be  cutting  down  on  the  number  of 
customers  trading  here  then?’  said  the  salesman 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean’  asked  the  grocer. 
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“  ‘Well,  you  seem  to  be  in  the  same  spot  my  company 
js  in,  you  can’t  supply  all  your  customers  with  every- 
ihing  they  want,  as  you  used  to.’ 

“  ‘I  guess  you’re  going  to  turn  off  the  lights  on  your 
ign  out  in  front — that  will  make  a  lot  of  people  think 
you  are  going  out  of  business.  Maybe  you’re  going 
to  tell  your  clerks  not  to  be  as  courteous  to  customers 
as  they  used  to  be,  so  anybody  who  happens  to  drop  in 
won’t  want  to  come  back ;  and  I  know  you’ll  be  taking 
your  number  out  of  the  telephone  book,  since  all  your 
old  customers  know  the  number  and  you  won’t  be  want¬ 
ing  new  customers  who  will  ask  for  things  you  can  no 
longer  supply  them.’ 

“  ‘You’re  all  wrong  Mister,’  replied  the  grocer,'  I 
won’t  be  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  I  worked  hard 
to  bring  this  store  up  to  this  point,  and  I’m  not  letting 
it  slip  now.’  The  grocer  went  on:  ‘And  besides,  that 
store  down  the  street,  where  people  might  go  if  they  do 
not  trade  here,  isn’t  any  better  off  for  stock  than  I  am ; 
he’s  got  thin  places  in  his  shelves  too — I  know  that! 
And  if  I  don’t  keep  pitching  he’s  going  to  slip  in  and 
beat  me  out,  getting  those  new  customers  and  stealing 
my  old  ones.’ 

“  ‘Sure,’  replied  the  salesman,  ‘You’re  hanging  onto 
your  old  customers.  You’re  angling  for  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  can  get.  If  people  are  going  to  trade  any¬ 
where  you  want  them  to  trade  with  you  even  if  you 
have  to  disappoint  them  occasionelly.  And  that’s  just 
the  way  my  company  feels  about  its  old  customers,  too ! 
We’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  supply  everybody  with  all 
they  want — and  neither  are  most  other  manufacturers. 
But  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  supply  a  lot  of  people 
with  most  of  what  they  want.  And  we’re  not  letting 
down  on  our  advertising,  either.  If  people  are  going 
to  buy  any  product  of  the  varities  we  manufacture, 
we’re  going  to  see  to  it  that  they  keep  wanting  our 
brand  even  if  they  can’t  get  it  for  the  duration.  We 
worked  hard  to  spread  the  word  about  our  brand,  to 
Ifct  everybody  know  what  our  label  stands  for.  Our 
Government  is  sponsoring  a  Nutrition  program  to  keep 
us  fit  for  our  job  and  my  company  is  cooperating  every 
way  they  can.  We’re  going  to  keep  on  telling  them, 
about  the  food  values  in  our  product,  all  about  its  taste 
and  its  many  uses,  and  we’re  also  telling  them  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  aid  the  war  effort.  We  are  going 
to  keep  them  wanting  to  buy  our  brand,  now,  just  like 
you’re  keeping  up  with  your  trade.  Then,  when  the 
Will-  is  over,  and  we  can  pack  all  we  can  sell — then 
w  ;'ll  get  the  benefits  from  all  this  hard  plugging,  now. 
You  might  call  advertising  now  insurance  for  business 
ii  the  future,  insurance  against  somebody  else  slipping 
ii  and  stealing  our  business,  pushing  their  brand  while 
\  are  not  pushing  ours.  And  remember,’  the  sales- 
1.  ui  added,  ‘Every  bit  of  demand  we  can  build  now  for 
t.  iS  product  is  going  to  boost  your  turnover  when  the 
P  duct  is  plentiful  again.’  ” 

The  foregoing  tells  the  story,  I  have  learned  Van 
t  oip  distributed  the  bulletin  to  their  brokers.  More 
p  .  er  to  them  and  their  selling  ideas.  Due  credit  to 
t  m  for  the  powerful  explanation  as  to  why  we  should 
a  ertise,  now.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  eventually 
ii  i-ease  as  you  follow  their  advice  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
y.  ir  power  to  do  so. 


HEAVY  PACK  SEEDS 

Grown  in  the  Cold  Frosty  North 


HART'S  SEEDS 

are  produced  on  clean,  disease-free  land  from 
proven  parent  stock  and  are  carefully  rogued 
and  cleaned  by  the  most  modern  machinery. 

PEAS  —  BEANS  —  CORN 
BEET  —  CARROT 
CUCUMBER 

SPINACH  —  SQUASH 


Selected  Strains  for  Canners  or  Dehydrators. 
We  have  adequate  stocks  of  highest  quality 
strains  and  solicit  your  inquiries. 

(BUY  WAR  BONDS) 


THE  CHAS.  C.  HART  SEED  CO. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 


Growers  since  1892 


Cnlui  .  .  . 


.  ta  4^044. 

SAVE 

TIME — increase  production 

SAVE 

LABOR — when  you  need  it  most 

SAVE 

MOTIONS — decrease  fatigue 
SAVE 

CONTAINERS — eliminate  spoilage 

INDISPENSABLE 

for 

•  DELIVERING 
•  LOADING 

•  UNLOADING 
•  CONVEYING 


NIAGARA  FILTER  Corporation 

1432  NIAGARA  ST.  Phone  Lincoln  3116  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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PLANTERS 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Are  Scientifically  Built  To  Last  Longer 


Join  Our  Long  List  of  Satisfied 
Customers. 


HAND  MADE  KEG  HOOP  % 


MACHINE  MADE  %  FLAT  VENEER  OR  HEAVY 
KEG  TOP  HOOP 


We  urge  you  to  get  your  1943  f  Bu.  Basket  requirements  early.  Sup¬ 
plies  will  be  limited.  Don’t  be  one  of  those  left  out. 

Ash  about  All-Bound,  Rock  Fastener  Wooden  Boxes 
For  Canned  Foods. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


An  Adequate  Supply  of 

FOOD  for  US  and  our  ALLIES 


Make  sure  all  is  well  along  the  food  front.  Get  maximum  yields  and 
quality  packs  from  Landreth’s  Seeds  specially  bred  for  canners’  needs. 

Especially  recommended  are: 

Landreth’s  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Tomato  Seed  in  all  varieties 
best  adapted  to  canners’s  use;  Wilt-Resistant  Alaska  Peas;  Landreth’s 
Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans;  White  and  Yellow  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Corn,  particularly  suitable  for  canning. 

A  full  line  of  all  vegetable  seeds. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America’s  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  “Kidder”  Writes  This  Weeks  Review  in 
The  Main — Tomatoes  Continue  to  Meet 

Reverses  in  Canning — Labor  for  Crops 
And  Canning  Will  Be  Provided. 

A  GOOD  PROMPTER — We  have  to 
take  some  “kidding”  from  time  to 
time,  as  we  sing  our  weekly  song 
on  the  one  string — canned  foods 
and  kindred  items — for  “slips” 
rarely  get  through  without  some¬ 
one  noting  them,  and  believe  it  or 
not,  we  usually  enjoy  the  kidding, 
which  may  shock  some  of  the  more 
serious  ones.  But  this  time  we  are 
going  to  profit  by  one  from  one  of 
our  most  beloved  friends.  Here’s 
how  he  prompts  us: 

“THE  MARKET,  what  ain’t — Some 
job  to  make  a  business-like  report 
of  a  canned  foods  market  that  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  exist  when  there 
is  but  one  Great  Buyer,  ’specially 
when  the  demand  from  the  public 
— commonly  called  consumer  buy¬ 
ing — is  greater  than  anything  ever 
before  seen  in  this  industry,  and 
which  has  stripped  down  the  can- 
ners’  stocks  to  points  below  which 
they  may  not  go,  for  fear  they  will 
be  caught  short  when  he  comes 
back  for  more.  And,  again,  when 
that  ‘more’  means  the  furtherance 
of  our  war  efforts,  behind  which  we 
are  all  solidly  united.  So  you  refer 
us  to  the  reports  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  leading  markets. 
Ho,  hum!  But  they  are  the  berries, 
the  best  in  the  game.”  Again : 

“grade  labeling  —  when  you 
said  that  the  Pure  Food  law  ought 
to  have  compelled  every  canner  to 
label  his  goods  with  the  grade  he 
knows  is  in  the  can — for  he  knows 
or  ought  to  know  what  grade  he  is 
packing — it  was  to  smile.  Yes,  we 
know  you  figured  that  if  the  Pleas¬ 
ant  View  Canning  Company 
labeled  its  products  as  its  Fancy,  or 
Extra  Standard,  etc.,  the  good 
little  housewife  would  quickly  put 
his  products  in  the  class  where 
they  belonged,  if  they  failed  to 
come  up  to  what  she  thought  they 


ought  to  be  under  such  a  claim. 
The  canner  would  change  and 
bring  them  up,  or  find  he  was  sink¬ 
ing  to  a  low  level.  But  there  were 
too  many  new  markets,  and  too 
many  buyers  and  sellers,  to  which 
P. V.C.C.  could  turn ;  and  there 
were  always  the  Buyers’  Labels! 
Present  restrictions,  to  confine 
shipments  to  the  smallest  possible 
circumference  (nearness  to  fac¬ 
tory)  to  conserve  shipping  and 
transportation  means,  might  have 
helped  this.  But  now — 

“The  Government  has  come  out 
with  a  definite  demand  for  Grade 
Labels,  and  that  not  only  for  Army 
use  but  for  the  public  generally, 
prices  will  be  made  on  a  grade 
basis.  That  seems  to  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  at  one  stroke:  cleaning 
up  canner  and  private  label  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  telling  people  what 
they  are  buying — for  that  ’01  Deb- 
bil  price  is  all  powerful.  We  might 
have  seen  this  coming,  from  the 
specification  under  Army  pur¬ 
chases,  but  we  didn’t.”  And — 

“CANNING  WATER  —  When  you 
came  out  with  that  assertion  we 
just  felt  that  the  old  Boy  has  gone 
nertz,  sure  enough.  Now  that  we 
know  that  millions  of  cans  of  water 
have  already  been  packed,  for  use 
in  the  desert  places,  the  jungles, 
etc.,  we  begin  to  see  what  you 
meant.  And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
that  canning  can  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  as  this  global  war  spreads. 
We  are  not  kidding  about  this.” 
Thanks.  And  again: — 

“PRODUCT  NAME  ON  EVERY  CAN — 
Well,  when  you  came  out  with  this, 
even  in  spite  of  the  arguments  you 
made  and  which  now  seem  logical 
— to  identify  the  contents  of  every 
can  after  it  loses  its  label — we  just 
boiled.  Does  he  think  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do?  And  has  he  thought 
about  the  fact  that  stamping  an¬ 
other  line  in  the  can  tops  may 
weaken  them  so  that  leakers  and 
swells  will  be  increased?  But  we 
will  say  that  when  a  good  buyer 
returns  a  few  hundred  labelless 


MARKETS 


cans  with  a  request  to  tell  what’s 
in  them  or  give  credit — at  the  price 
of  the  most  costly  goods  he  had 
bought,  you  may  be  sure,  we  were 
stumped.  We  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
spect  and  to  fear  ‘orphaned’  cans, 
as  you  termed  them.  That  naming 
will  not  only  be  of  service  in  army 
camps,  after  the  goods’  eventful 
voyages,  but  to  all  handlers  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  including  the  consumers. 
We  meant  to  ‘kid’  you,  but  we  re¬ 
main  to  wonder  why  the  industry 
did  not  adopt  this  sane  thing  long 
ago.  Its  results  will  be  worth  all 
they  cost.”  Again,  thanks. 

That  is  helping  out  a  lot,  in  this 
marketless  market,  and  the  job  of 
reporting  “What  ain’t”  as  you  put 
it.  And  we  say  again,  the  following 
market  reports  show  you  how  the 
wind  blows,  and  will  serve  to  keep 
you  in  touch,  as  you  have  long  been 
accustomed. 

TOMATOES — In  the  scarcity  of  of¬ 
ferings  of  canned  tomatoes,  from 
any  region,  all  eyes  have  been 
turned  toward  Florida,  and  the 
winter  canning  of  this  all  impor¬ 
tant  canned  product.  But  Florida 
says  that  the  green  vegetable  buy¬ 
ers  have  run  prices  up  so  high  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  can  them,  and 
they  won’t  can  the  leavings.  Severe 
winter  weather  seems  to  be  setting 
in,  and  in  the  limited  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  it  may  be  that  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Texas  will  be  able  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  market,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  amount  of  good  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes.  They  are  needed. 

We  noticed  this  week,  a  report 
that  due  to  the  number  of  help  re¬ 
quired  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes, 
there  may  be  a  turn  towards  Toma¬ 
to  Paste  instead ;  in  fact  that  is  ad¬ 
vocated.  For  seasoning  and  such 
tomato  paste  may  serve,  but  it  can 
never  take  the  place  of  a  can  of 
good  tomatoes.  There  is  just  no 
food  that  can  take  the  place  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes,  as  we  have  so 
often  said,  and  nothing  ever  will. 
They  are  the  tops  as  a  food,  as  a 
drink,  as  a  medicine,  a  health  build- 
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er,  etc.,  etc.  Write  your  own,  and 
you  cannot  exhaust  the  subject. 

LABOR — A  cheering  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  distinct  evidence 
that  the  Government  is  set  upon  se¬ 
curing  enough  labor  on  the  farms 
to  produce  the  largest  output  of 
food  crops  in  history.  And  they  will 
do  it,  for  food  is  as  important  as 
armaments  of  every  kind.  Without 
good  and  sufficient  food  what  good 
are  soldiers  of  any  kind  ?  The  pow- 
ers-that-be  will  take  care  of  this, 
and  take  care  of  you  as  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  producers  of  good, 
substantial  (in  handling,  shipping 
and  storage)  foods,  with  all  the 
needed  supplies,  as  we  state  in  this 
week’s  Editorial. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

More  December  Shipments  and  They  Cost 
More — Demand  Active  Regardless  of  Price — 
Canned  Foods  the  Most  Profitable  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wholesalers — Florida  Tomato 
Pack  Hampered — Government  Taking  the 
Beans — Citrus  Products  Lead 
In  Activity. 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

New  York,  Dec.  4,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — Featuring  the 
market  this  week  was  the  getting 
out  of  December  shipments,  with 
distributors  faced  with  a  higher 
net  transportation  cost  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  3  per  cent  Federal 
levy  on  freight  payments  became 
effective  on  December  1.  The  spot 
market,  while  far  from  active,  was 
showing  a  little  more  life,  princi¬ 
pally  on  southern  citrus  and  Flor¬ 
ida  beans.  Jobbing  demand  contin¬ 
ued  strong  throughout  the  list,  with 
price  still  definitely  a  secondary 
factor,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  where  price  ranges  existed, 
reflecting  ceiling  levels  on  the  part 
of  individual  canners,  demand  held 
active  at  both  ends  of  the  range. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  Washing¬ 
ton  reports  on  the  future  of  the 
canned  food  market,  insofar  as  civ¬ 
ilian  supplies  are  concerned,  are 
not  too  clear,  the  trade  is  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  growing  war  needs 
will  make  inroads  into  supplies  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unsuspected  by 


many.  Hence,  jobbers  will  bend 
every  effort  to  build  up  their  inven¬ 
tories.  Canned  foods  normally  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  profitable 
departments  for  the  average  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  naturally  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  such  depart¬ 
ments  functioning  through  the  war 
era.  Wholesalers  who  have  “played 
ball’  with  their  canners  in  the  past 
may  now  expect  to  cash  in,  while 
the  chiseling  element,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  trade  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  past,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  left  to  shift  for  itself  while 
the  supply  position  continues  as  at 
present. 

TOMATOES — Jobbers  were  in  the 
market  for  tomatoes  this  week,  but 
again  found  the  market  barren  of 
offerings.  Some  hope  had  been  en¬ 
tertained  that  Florida  might  turn 
out  a  good  pack,  resulting  in  the 
release  of  substantial  quantities  to 
the  civilian  trade.  Reports  this 
week,  however,  are  to  the  effect 
that  fresh  shippers  have  run  the 
tomato  market  up  to  the  point 
where  canners  are  unable  to  pack 
under  their  ceiling  limitations. 
Hence  no  offerings  are  being  made, 
and  prices  are  not  being  quoted  on 
the  relatively  small  pack  already 
made.  The  tri-states  market  con¬ 
tinues  “tight  as  a  drum,”  to  para¬ 
phrase  one  source,  this  week,  and 
offerings  are  likewise  lacking  in  the 
case  of  canners  in  the  midwest  and 
in  California. 

BEANS — Florida  canners  are  run¬ 
ning  on  beans,  and  while  prices 
show  a  wide  differential  as  between 
individual  packers,  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  the  limited  stocks  now 
offering.  Sales  of  standard  2s  were 
reported  this  week  all  the  way  from 
$1.07V2  to  $1.15  per  dozen,  while 
extra  standards  have  ranged  all  the 
way  from  $1,171/4  to  $1.35  per  doz¬ 
en,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Government 
demand,  it  is  understood,  is  taking 
a  large  part  of  the  production  to 
date,  and  will  take  the  bulk  of  the 
total  pack.  Markets  in  the  tri¬ 
states,  up-State  New  York,  and  in 
the  midwest  continued  nominal  on 
beans  this  week,  no  offerings  being 
noted. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Markets  for 
corn  and  peas  are  entirely  at  a 
standstill,  aside  from  the  move¬ 


ment  of  goods  from  canneries 
against  orders  previously  booked. 
Packers  are  reported  to  have 
moved  out  a  good  part  of  the  total 
pack  of  corn,  and  while  there  have 
been  frequent  reports  of  supplies  of 
peas  still  in  packers’  hands,  the 
canners  show  no  inclination  to  sell 
if  such  is  the  case.  No  offerings 
of  fall  pack  spinach  came  out  of  the 
tri-states  area  this  week,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  pack  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

CITRUS — Featuring  the  citrus 
market  during  the  week  was  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  several  Texas  canners  in 
offering  early  pack  juice  on  the 
basis  of  $1.15  per  dozen  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s  and  $2.50  for  5s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Florida  canners 
were  quoting  unsweetened  2s  juice 
at  $1.15,  but  were  not  quoting  on 
segments,  orange  juice,  or  blends. 
Much  uneasiness  has  been  aroused 
in  trade  circles  over  recurring  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Army  and  Lend- 
Lease  will  take  practically  all  of 
the  balance  of  the  Florida  pack, 
with  the  can  supply  to  be  shut  off 
when  such  commitments  have  been 
met.  This  report,  is  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  lacks  official  confirma¬ 
tion. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — While  ship¬ 
ments  from  both  California  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  arriving 
in  larger  volume,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  new  business  in 
either  area.  Canners  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  on  new  pack  fruits, 
and  while  occasional  “cleanup”  lot 
may  make  its  appearance  on  the 
market  from  time  to  time,  no  gen¬ 
eral  market  may  be  anticipated  in 
advance  of  next  season’s  pack.  Last 
to  clean  up  were  Northwestern 
prunes,  apples,  and  a  few  blocks 
of  freestone  peaches. 

SALMON — Reports  indicate  that 
a  few  lots  of  salmon  released  to  the 
civilian  trade  have  cleared  Seattle, 
but  thus  far  no  arrivals  have  been 
reported  here.  It  is  reported,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  sharp  pro-rating 
which  canners  have  been  forced  to 
resort  to  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  taken  80  per  cent 
of  the  pack  has  led  to  a  situation 
whereby  few,  if  any,  individual  re- 
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townspeople  lost  their  homes  and 
savings. 

“Your  Government  and  the  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  America  are  coopera¬ 
ting  to  help  avoid  runaway  infla¬ 
tion.  Through  regulations,  OPA’s 
Price  Ceilings,  many  agencies,  and 
the  Bond  Buying  Program  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  figthing  to  keep  living  costs 
down.  The  retail  stores  help  by 
complying  with  the  regulations. 
You  can  help  too. 

“You  can  help  by  buying  what 
you  need — and  no  more.  Don’t  try 
to  get  more  than  your  share  of  the 
nation’s  ‘things’  that  are  for  sale. 
Invest  an  even  greater  part  of  your 
income  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
That  way,  you  help  keep  prices 
down.  You  help  buy  planes  and 
bullets.  You  hearten  our  fighters 
at  the  front.” 

Why  don’t  you  join  with  the  Re¬ 
tailers  and  be — ALL  OUT  FOR 
VICTORY ! 

MARKET  CHAT  AND  CHATTER — 
There  is  cause  for  encouragement 
to  independent  retailers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  canners  as  well  as  other 


Utilize  70UI  stock  of  old  labels  fox  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  yoiu  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Our  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Canners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

-  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  - 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  UTHD6RAPHING  GO. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

★  ★  ★ 

Keep  your  plant  and  premises  clean. 

Keep  grass  and  weeds  cut  close. 

Keep  oily  waste,  etc.  in  self-closing 
metal  cans. 

Keep  gasoline,  etc.  stored  outside  of 
main  buildings. 

KEEP  ADEQUATELY  INSURED 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


ceivers  can  get  as  much  as  a  car¬ 
load.  Hence,  canners  must  make  up 
pool  cars  to  get  out  shipments,  to 
conform  with  ODT  regulations,  and 
this  will  further  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  delays  in  moving  out  the 
limited  supplies  which  dealers  will 
get  from  the  1942  pack. 

SARDINES — Neither  Maine  nor 
California  sardines  are  on  the 
market  this  week,  and  hence  no 
prices  are  available.  Distributor 
stocks  of  sardines  are  short  and 
jobbers,  particularly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  are  seeking  canned 
mackerel  in  larger  volume  to  fill 
the  demand  for  low-cost  canned 
fish. 

SHRIMP — No  new  developments 
are  reported  in  connection  with 
shrimp.  Gulf  states  are  closely  sold 
up,  and  are  quoting  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  on  the  occasional  of¬ 
ferings  which  come  through.  Job¬ 
bing  demand  continues  active,  and 
the  canner  who  comes  to  the  fore 
with  an  occasional  car  has  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  moving  it  for  immediate 
shipment. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

What  Inflation  Means — Four  Unfair  Prac¬ 
tices  Attacked — All  Eyes  on  the  Conference 
— Vegetable  Chatter- — Some  Coast  Fruits 
Coming  Thru — Business  in  Citrus— Frozen 
Apples  for  Bakers — The  Resident 
Sales  Agent. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  4,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Merchants  Association 
are  advertising: 

“Sugar,  27  cents  a  pound — Eggs, 
92  cents  a  dozen !  Those  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  after  the  last  war  ...  do 
you  remember?  Do  you  want  such 
prices  after  this  war  ?  Flour  got  to 
88  cents  for  10  pounds,  and  butter 
was  67  cents  a  pound. 

“After  such  inflation,  when 
prices  always  run  higher  and  faster 
than  wages,  there  comes  DEflation, 
and  everything  goes  tumbling — and 
that  means  everything!  Last  war’s 
DEflation  came  in  1921,  and  5,000,- 
000  workers  lost  their  jobs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and 
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food  manufacturers  who  have  had 
the  courage  in  recent  years  to  stand 
up  on  their  feet  and  tell  the  Great 
Interstate  Grocery  Chain  Octopus 
where  the  train  stopped  and  where 
the  whistle  blew.  Encouragement 
over  the  clean-cut  manner  in  which 
the  Dept,  of  Justice  handled  the  in¬ 
dictment  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  which 
news  had  front  page  publicity  in 
the  daily  press  during  the  past 
week.  The  Department  has  let  it 
be  known  for  sometime  that  its 
policy  would  be  founded  on  four 
points  which  it  hopes  would  be  the 
means  of  correcting  much  of  the 
unfair  practices.  These  points 
were: 

1st :  A  determination  to  see  that 
all  retailers  and  independents  had 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  goods 
at  equal  costs. 

2nd :  To  eliminate  oppressive 
buying  practices  by  certain  large 
aggregations  of  wealth. 

3rd :  To  eliminate  predatory 
price  cutting  designed  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

4th:  Maintenance  of  freedom  of 
each  enterprise  to  establish  its  own 
prices  and  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  its 
business  justified. 

After  all,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  holds  true — where  there  is 
smoke  there  must  be  fire.  Some  of 
the  “smoke”  consisted  of  State  in¬ 
dictments  during  the  past  year,  all 
against  the  octopus.  Chief  among 
these  were: 

Indicted  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  fixing  prices  of  bread. 

Indicted  in  Connecticut  under 
unfair  practice  acts. 

Indicted  in  New  York  for  fixing 
cheese  prices  and  trade  restraint. 

Then  did  you  read  the  reply  the 
octopus  made  to  the  Dallas,  Tex,, 
indictment?  In  it,  the  gauntlet  was 
thrown  down  to  the  independent 
business  enterprises  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  effect  it  appeared  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  up  all  independent 
businesses  of  every  kind  and  in 
such  a  method,  apparently  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  how 
far  they  wander  from  the  truth. 
The  above  is  some  of  the  “chatter” 
that  has  been  going  the  rounds. 
One  surprising  feature  is  that  the 


octopus  apparently  has  no  defend¬ 
ers  or  friends  in  the  Chicago  groc¬ 
ery  trade  and  that  takes  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  branch,  including  other 
chains  as  well. 

THE  MEETING — All  eyes  point  to 
the  Processors  Conference  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  week  of  the  13th.  A 
number  of  canners  and  other  food 
manufacturers  who  apparently  are 
not  members  of  the  N.C.A.,  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  room  reser¬ 
vations  through  their  local  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  is  said  that  the  room 
problem  is  going  to  be  a  hard  one, 
and  if  any  readers  of  this  column 
plan  to  be  in  Chicago  during  that 
meeting,  by  all  means  don’t  wait 
but  take  immediate  steps  to  provide 
sleeping  quarters  for  themselves. 

VEGETABLES — The  market  situa¬ 
tion  on  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  carrots,  remain  unchanged.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes,  there  is 
no  business  going  on  because — sel¬ 
lers  are  few  and  far  between. 

A  number  of  Indiana  tomato 
canners  seem  to  be  in  “disgrace”  by 
rumors  that  float  around,  over  the 
shabby  treatment  accorded  former 
buyers.  Late  reports  from  Califor¬ 
nia  have  it  that  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  commandeered 
several  large  blocks  of  tomatoes. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Substan¬ 
tial  shipments  of  peaches,  apricots, 
fruit  cocktail  and  other  items,  are 
in  the  making  from  California.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington,  prune 
plums  have  also  been  shipped  on 
the  70  per  cent  basis  (the  two  35 
per  cent) .  Meanwhile,  everyone  in 
the  trade  is  keeping  his  Angers 
crossed  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  pear  prices  will  soon  be  out 
so  that  1942  packing  can  also  begin 
to  roll.  Generally  speaking,  samples 
of  the  1942  pears  do  not  show  as 
nice  a  quality  as  in  past  years.  The 
counts  are  smaller  and  the  careful 
picking  and  trimming  and  handl¬ 
ing,  apparently,  had  to  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  on  account  of  in¬ 
sufficient  help. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Florida  has 
done  a  worthwhile  business  in  the 
Chicago  area  on  new  pack  grape¬ 
fruit,  juice  as  well  as  blended.  Some 


concern  has  been  voiced  about  the 
poor  crop  outlook  for  grapefruit 
in  Florida  and  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taking  practically  50  per  cent 
of  the  production,  it  might  mean 
restricted  quantities  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  trade. 

A  thorough  coverage  of  all  im¬ 
portant  local  sources  failed  to 
learn  of  any  Texas  interests  having 
quoted. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — It  is 
said  that  more  frozen  apples  have 
been  sold  in  this  section  than  ever 
before,  due  of  course,  to  inability 
of  Bakers  Supply  Houses  and  other 
large  users  of  apples  to  secure 
their  wants  in  No.  10  tins.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  market  on  apples  as  well 
as  applesauce,  seems  to  be  drift¬ 
ing  and  the  business  limited  to 
those  canners  allotting  certain 
quantities  to  former  regular  cus¬ 
tomers. 

FISH — More  Alaska  salmon  is  be¬ 
ing  released  and  a  little  of  it  has 
reached  Chicago.  The  tuna  pack 
in  Southern  California  is  up 
against  a  problem  of  fishing  boats 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  whip.  The  sardine 
market  is  stagnant.  The  shrimp 
pack  on  the  Gulf  will  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  drop  from  last  year.  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  oysters  are  being 
packed,  but  the  OPA  has  not  yet 
okayed  prices  so  that  selling  can 
begin. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT — 
(formerly  the  Food  Broker)  (see 
previous  issues).  For  the  past 
number  of  weeks  and  under  this 
caption,  letters  from  canners  and 
other  Food  Manufacturers  who 
have  used  resident  sales  agents  as 
their  medium  of  distribution,  have 
been  quoted.  The  following  is  an¬ 
other  one: 

“It  may  please  you  to  know  that 
all  of  our  representatives  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  and  we  look  upon  them 
as  being  employees  of  ours  if  not 
even  the  same  light  as  being  stock¬ 
holders,  for  without  their  grand  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  out  our  pack 
each  year  as  we  are  doing.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Everything  Sold  or  Spoken  For — Labor  Out¬ 
look  Serious — Tomato  Paste  to  Replace 
Canned  Tomatoes? — Pear  Prices  Coming 
Out — Seeking  Acreage  for  Beans — Sardine 
Run  Continues  Light — Tuna  Pack 
Fairly  Good. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  4,  1942, 

MARKET  —  The  canned  foods 
market  here  is  without  change, 
with  practically  everything  packed 
during  the  past  season  already  sold 
or  spoken  for.  Some  canners  have 
some  small  lots  of  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  not  as  yet  allocated,  these 
being  packs  made  in  excess  of  early 
anticipations,  but  these  will  mean 
little  when  finally  divided  among 
buyers.  The  sad  story  is  where 
late  packs  fell  down  and  buyers 
will  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  as 
they  expected.  Office  staffs  of  can¬ 
ners  and  brokers  are  busy  with  the 
details  of  deliveries  which  have  be¬ 
come  a  separate  problem. 

LABOR  —  Farm  labor  hearings 
were  carried  on  during  the  week  at 


Sacramento  before  Federal  and 
State  lawmakers  and  California 
farm  operators  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  drew  a  bleak  picture  of  1943 
crop  prospects.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  State’s  crop  losses  for  1942 
amounted  to  at  least  $3,000,000, 
largely  because  of  labor  shortage, 
that  the  greatest  shortage  in  green 
vegetables  in  the  history  of  the 
country  is  in  sight  for  the  coming 
year,  and  that  large  acreages  would 
be  left  idle  in  1943  because  of  lack 
of  labor.  Senator  Downey,  who 
heads  a  special  Senate  committee 
on  Western  farm  labor  problems 
said  that  there  is  practically  no 
unemployment  in  Cailfornia  at 
present,  yet  this  State  is  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  500,000  to 
600,000  men  for  the  armed  forces 
and  war  industries  in  the  next 
year.  Canners  are  already  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  arrangements  for  labor 
to  aid  in  the  canning  of  crops  that 
are  not  planted  as  yet.  Almost 
every  expert  who  testified  at  the 
hearing  said  that  this  State  cannot 
hope  to  equal  its  1942  crop  produc¬ 
tion  next  year. 


PASTE  TO  THE  FORE — If  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  some  of  the  experts  of  the 
University  of  California  is  followed 
there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  tomato  paste  during  the  rest 
of  the  war  period.  These  experts 
hold  that  canned  tomatoes  as  we 
now  know  them  are  “wasteful  of 
shipping  space”  and  that  we  should 
at  once  go  in  for  tomato  products 
in  concentrated  form  to  save  labor, 
cans  and  space.  They  wade  right 
in  and  list  tomato  products  in  the 
order  of  their  desirability  under 
war  conditions,  placing  them  as  fol¬ 
lows:  tomato  paste,  catsup,  puree, 
chili  sauce,  tomato  juice  and  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes.  In  terms  of  food 
value  they  list  a  6oz.  can  of  tomato 
paste  as  almost  equal  to  a  No.  21/^ 
size  can  of  tomatoes.  Much  less 
labor  is  required  to  pack  the  can  of 
paste  than  the  can  of  regular  toma¬ 
toes  and  there  is  likewise  a  great 
saving  in  tin.  In  the  case  of  buying 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  it 
is  pointed  out  that  this  is  carried 
out  without  taking  labor  or  sup¬ 
plies  into  consideration.  The  civil¬ 
ian  trade  is  certainly  taking  more 
kindly  to  the  use  of  tomato  paste. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Universal  Tomato  and  String  Bean  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  and  Juice  Filler 
Plunger  Filler  for  Liquids  and  Soups 
Niagara  Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Corn  Shaker  -  Etc. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers, 

\ 

!, _ 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

aALTIMORE,MD. 
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and  this  year’s  pack  will  be  a  much 
larger  one  than  has  ever  been  made 
in  California. 

PEARS  —  Gradually,  prices  are 
coming  out  on  Bartlett  pears,  but 
one  hears  little  of  these  unless  the 
individual  canner  is  contacted.  In 
the  local  market  Choice  No.  2V2S 
are  quoted  in  a  very  narrow  range, 
prices  being  either  $2,621/2  01* 
$2.65,  with  the  same  size  in  stand¬ 
ards  priced  at  $2.35.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  some  choice  are  listed 
as  low  as  $2.50,  but  other  packers 
are  asking  as  much  as  the  high 
quoters  in  California. 

BEANS — Stringless  bean  packers 
are  already  in  the  field  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  acreage  for  1943, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  watching 
to  see  just  what  vegetables  will  be 
on  the  Government’s  preferred  list. 
A  few  fresh  beans  are  still  in  the 
market,  but  these  will  soon  be  gone 
and  consumers  will  then  commence 
to  realize  how  scarce  the  canned  ar¬ 
ticle  is. 

The  California  dry  bean  market 
has  been  active  of  late  with  prices 
firm.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  from 
dealers  in  leading  distributing 
centers,  with  growers  making  only 
moderate  offerings.  Prices  of  most 
varieties  are  not  at,  or  very  close, 
to  recently  established  ceilings. 
Consumers  are  reported  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  to  beans  and  split  peas  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  other 
foods,  especially  meats.  Limas  have 
advanced  to  $7.80  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  Baby  Limas  are  up  to 
$6.50.  Growers  are  getting  as  high 
as  $5.20  for  Pinks,  and  Small 
Whites  have  changed  of  late  at 
$5.10.  Stocks  of  dry  beans  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  warehouses  on  November  1 
totaled  3,854,105  bags,  the  largest 
for  a  comparable  date  with  but  one 
exception. 

SARDINES — The  canned  sardine 
situation  is  largely  without  change, 
with  but  light  catches  in  the  Mon¬ 
terey  and  San  Francisco  districts 
for  November.  However,  southern 
California  made  a  good  showing 
during  this  month.  The  last  report 
of  the  California  Sardine  Products 
Institute  places  the  season’s  take  at 
313,294  tons,  compared  with  448,- 
791  tons  for  last  year  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  date.  The  pack  does  not 


seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
catch  and  there  are  those  who 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
who  suggest  that  the  canned  pack 
could  easily  be  larger.  The  ruling 
of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  the  effect  that  at  least 
thirteen  and  a  half  cases  of  canned 
fish  must  be  packed  from  a  ton  of 
fish.  Cannery  records  indicate  that 
takes  approximately  one  third  of  a 
ton  of  fish  to  pack  the  thirteen  and 
a  half  cases,  that  another  one-third 
is  accounted  for  by  heads,  entrails 
and  other  waste,  leaving  the  other 
third  for  reduction  purposes.  This 
third  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of 
small  fish,  crushed  fish,  and  the 
like.  When  the  fish  run  to  large 
sizes,  however,  the  wastage  is  often 
less  than  a  third.  A  dozen  men,  op¬ 
erating  a  reduction  plant,  can 
handle  fish  that  would  require  a 
working  force  of  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  in  a  cannery,  so 
when  labor  is  scarce  and  the  price 
of  meal  high,  there  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  favor  the  reduction  plant. 

TUNA — The  tuna  pack  for  the 
year  is  proving  a  fairly  good  one, 
taken  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  good 
run  of  albacore,  bluefin  and  striped 
tuna,  but  the  catch  of  yellowtail 
was  light.  This  was  owing  to  the 
long  distance  from  the  fishing 
grounds  and  the  scarcity  of  boats. 
The  pack  of  mackerel  will  be  about 
one  half  that  of  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  reports. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Increases  and  Decreases  in  Localities — The 
Shrimp  Packed — Oyster  Canning  Increas¬ 
ing — The  Ruling  on  Fats  and  Oils. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  4,  1942. 

SHELL  FISH — For  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  28, 1942,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oysters  in  Alabama  in¬ 
creased,  as  also  in  Galveston,  and 
shrimp  in  the  Galveston  and  Port 
Pavaca  areas  increased,  but  shrimp 
and  oysters  decreased  in  both 
Louisiana  and  Biloxi  areas. 

The  packing  plants  operating 
under  the  Seafood  Inspection 
Service  of  the  United  States  Food 


and  Drug  Administration  re¬ 
ported  that  for  the  week  ending 
November  21,  1942,  they  canned 
30,108  standard  cases  of  Shrimp, 
which  is  498  more  than  they  packed 
the  previous  week. 

There  were  about  three  times 
more  oysters  canned  in  Alabama 
this  week  than  the  previous  one, 
but  even  at  that  the  pack  was  light 
and  no  report  of  any  oysters  being 
canned  in  Mississippi  and  Louis¬ 
iana. 

FATS  AND  OILS — Control  over  fats 
and  oils  has  been  clarified  by  the 
issuance  of  official  Interpretation 
No.  1  to  General  Preference  Order 
M-71  by  the  Director  General  for 
Operations. 

The  effect  of  the  order  is  to  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  quota  restrictions 
the  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  any  edi¬ 
ble  product  of  which  fat  or  oil  is 
not  the  principal  ingredient.  The 
phrase  “principal  ingredient”  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  “largest 
single  ingredient  by  weight.”  How¬ 
ever,  shortening,  mayonnaise  and 
salad  dressing  are  considered  prod¬ 
ucts  of  which  fat  or  oil  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient,  regardless  of  ac¬ 
tual  composition. 


*'Evei7  dime  and  dollar  not 
vitally  needed  for  absolute 
necessities  should  go  into 
WAR  BONDS  and  STAMPS 
to  add  to  the  striking  power 
of  our  armed  forces.” 

— President  Roosevelt 


IN  WAR 
BONDS 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
while  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip¬ 
ment  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
need  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs  you  will  get  good 
results  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale’’  page.  The 
rates — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three  times  per 
line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum  charge  per 
Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line,  count  initials, 
numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a  full  line.  Use 
a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like.  The  Canning 
Trade,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Tomato  Washer;  1  Sprague  6-pocket  Crushed 
Corn  Filler;  3  Peerless  Corn  Cob  Trimmers  (Figure  No.  502); 
1  small  size  No.  10  Can  Cooler  for  Tomatoes;  6  Crate  Covers; 

1  12-ft.  Bucket  Elevator;  1  12-ft.  section  8"  Worm  Conveyor; 

2  No.  5  Crushed  Corn  Cutters;  1  No.  2  Can  Tomato  Exhaust 
Box;  2  three  Crate  Iron  Cooling  Tanks,  arced  to  fit  radius  of 
steam  crane;  1  Gardner  Air  Compressor,  vertical  type,  belt 
driven  6x8,  used  for  pumping  water;  1  wood  frame  Cyclone 
Machine;  1  Mule  Transmission  Drive;  1  set  Fairbanks  Wagon 
Scales;  1  15-h.p.  Horizontal  Steam  Engine;  1  Roesch  System 
Retort  Control,  complete  with  Air  Compressor,  Tank  and  six 
Retort  Controls  manufactured  by  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Co.  S.  E.  W. 
Friel,  Queenstown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 12  spout  Jelly  Filling  Machine;  2  plunger  type; 
large  thermometers;  trucks;  tanks.  L.  B.  Tolcott,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Victoria  Beet  Skinner  and  Vegetable  Peeler, 
mechanically  sound,  abrasive  surfaces  worn.  Adv.  2676,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — 1  Lye  Tank  Vegetable  Skin  Remover  for  use  on 
potatoes;  1  all  metal  rotary  or  Auger  type  Vegetable  Washer; 
1  abrasive  Vegetable  Peeling  Machine.  S.  E.  W.  Friel, 
Queenstown,  Md. 

WANTED — Nailing  Machines.  We  want  Morgan  or  Doig 
Nailing  Machines  at  once.  State  make,  size,  best  cash  price. 
Chas.  N.  Braun  Machinery  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — ^Plant.  Situated  on  Highway  at  Cedarville,  N.  J., 
consisting  of  34  acres  of  land;  railroad  siding.  Storage  capacity 
for  75,000  cases.  Tomato,  Tomato  Paste  and  String  Bean 
Equipment.  Up-to-date,  all  new  1942  machinery.  Also  equipped 
for  Roasted  Peppers  and  Caponata  Condiments.  530  H.P. 
Boilers.  For  information  inquire  of  F.  M.  Minervini,  406 
Jefferson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — We  have  a  few  cars  of  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 
Pea  Seed.  Fine  stock.  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — 1500  bbls.  field  run,  1942  Salt  Stock,  Southern 
California.  Adv.  2675,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Experienced  Production  Superintendent  for  can¬ 
ning  company  located  in  Wisconsin  packing  peas  and  other 
vegetables.  Adv.  2677,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  VICTORY 
BUY  United  States  WAR  BONDS 
and  STAMPS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  in  cannery  management, 
production  superintendent  and  superintendent,  know  fruit  and 
vegetable  business  from  field  to  can,  finance,  sales,  building 
construction,  equipment  designing,  production  co-ordination  and 
cost  analysis.  No  job  too  large.  Will  go  anywhere.  Adv.  2663, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


Thie  UJiNfiTTEDO  C oiwopAVM'JT  Westminster,  Jict. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Uniform 
For  every 
PROCE^ 


It’s  Stretchless  •  Slipless  •  Longwearing 

Constant  pulloy  tpoods  ora  mointainad  in  LA  PORTE  Convayor  Baiting,  bacausa 
it  doas  not  stiatch,  slip,  waava,  eraap  nor  jump.  This  assures  a  more  uniform 
handling  of  products  in  process  from  the  grading  table  to  the  shipping  room. 
The  open  mash  feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air,  heat,  and  water  around 
products  in  process,  and  facilitates  stariliiing  with  steam  gun  or  scalding  water 
without  removing  belt  from  pulley  stands.  In  addition,  its  perfectly  flat  surface 
provides  for  conveying  all  types  of  containers  empty  or  filled. 

LA  PORTE  Flexible  Steel  Conveyer  Belting  will  stand  up  under  heavy  loads, 
resists  loading  impacts  and  gives  longer,  more  efficient  service  at  lower  cost. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  in  galvanized 
steel — available  in  any  length  and  practically  any  width. 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MF6.  CO. 

BOX  124  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


GAMSE 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


SWEET  MUSIC 

“Did  Clarice  enjoy  her  date  with  Harry,  the  wrestler,  at  that 
ritzy  restaurant?” 

“She  was  never  so  embarrassed  in  her  life.  When  he  started 
to  eat  his  soup,  five  couples  got  up  and  began  dancing.” 

OLD  STUFF 

Wallie — “Gee,  pop,  there’s  a  man  at  the  circus  who  jumps  on 
a  horse’s  back,  slips  underneath,  catches  hold  of  its  tail  and 
finishes  up  on  the  horse’s  neck!” 

Dad — “That’s  easy.  I  did  all  that  the  first  time  I  ever  rode 
a  horse.” 

THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

“Waiter,  these  are  very  small  oysters.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  they  don’t  appear  to  be  very  fresh.” 

“Then  it’s  lucky  they’re  small,  ain’t  it,  sir?” 

HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS 

Salesman:  “Sir,  I  have  something  here  which  will  make  you 
popular,  make  your  life  happier  and  bring  you  a  host  of  new 
friends.” 

Prospective  customer:  “Okay,  I’ll  take  a  quart.” 
SOMETHING  WRONG 

Mrs.  Jones:  “I’d  love  to  go  to  Florida  this  winter,  except  for 
one  thing.” 

Mrs.  Smith:  “I’ll  bet  your  husband  doesn’t  want  you  to.” 

Mrs.  Jones:  “That’s  just  the  trouble.  He’s  so  anxious  for 
me  to  go  that  I’m  suspicious.” 

QUIET! 

“I  want  a  shave,”  said  the  disgruntled  Sergeant  as  he  climbed 
into  the  barber’s  chair.  “No  haircut,  no  shampoo,  no  rum, 
witchhazel,  hair-tonic,  hot  towels  or  face-massage.  I  don’t 
want  the  manicurist  to  hold  my  hand,  nor  the  bootblack  to  handle 
my  feet.  I  don’t  want  to  be  brushed  off,  and  I’ll  put  on  my  coat 
myself.  I  just  want  a  plain  shave,  with  no  trimmings.  Under¬ 
stand  that?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  barber  quietly.  “Lather,  sir?” 

CHEAP 

The  pompous  judge  glared  sternly  over  his  spectacles  at  the 
tattered  prisoner  who  had  been  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice 
on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 

“Have  you  ever  earned  a  dollar  in  your  life?”  he  asked  in 
scorn. 

“Yes,  your  honor,”  was  the  response.  “I  voted  for  you  at 
the  last  election.” 


SO  HE’S  LEAVING 

“Do  you  think  you  can  keep  thit  desperado  in  jail?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Catcus  Joe.  “We’re  doin’  our  best. 
We  have  fired  two  cooks  he  didn’t  like,  given  him  credit  at  the 
licker  dispensary  and  subscribed  for  all  the  magazines.  But 
somehow  we  don’t  seem  able  to  keep  him  satisfied.” 

STEP  BACK,  PLEASE 

“I  tell  you  that  I  won’t  have  this  room,”  protested  the  old 
lady  to  the  bell-boy,  who  was  conducting  her.  “I  ain’t  going 
to  pay  my  good  money  for  a  pig-sty  with  a  measly  little  foldin’ 
bed  in  it.  If  you  think  that  jest  because  I’m  from  the  country — ” 

Profoundly  disgusted,  the  boy  cut  her  short.  “Get  in,  mum, 
get  in.  This  ain’t  your  room,  this  is  the  elevator.” 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  "Canable*’. 


"I  would  not  take  S1>000.00  for  nnr 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  M 


MARYLAND 
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★  ★  ★ 

Due  to  conditions  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  we  suggest  that 
all  customers  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  send  their  orders 
for  repair,  maintenance,  or  oper¬ 
ation  for  1943,  as  described  in 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-115, 
as  amended. 

On  such  orders  certify  the  Pre¬ 
ference  Rating  AA-5,  so  that  we 
might  give  your  order  careful 
attention. 

For  many  years  we  have  been 
cooperating  with  Pea  and  Lima 
Bean  Canners,  furnishing  effici¬ 
ent  hulling  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  antici¬ 
pating  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

★  ★  ★ 


Making  Dollars  on 
Small  Production 

Anderson’s  No.  1  Power  Dicer 


An  ideal  machine  ior 
small  scale  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  intermittent  pro¬ 
duction.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  light  socket. 
Mounted  on  castors 
making  it  easy  to  move 
anywhere.  Capacity  10 
bu.  per  hour.  Easily 
cleaned,  a  husky,  dur¬ 
able  machine,  making 
perfect  cubes.  Ideal  for 
cabbage,  onions,  apples, 
western  rutabaga,  etc. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  descriptive  liter¬ 
ature  upon  request  on 
larger  machines  as  well 
as  other  food  machines 
that  we  manufacture. 

COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  P.  ANDERSON 

9th  &  Thompson  Sts., 


Specialists  In  Food  Cutting  Machinery  Since  1873 


MODERN  i 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Fielding,  etc. 

BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lng,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cookiag. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-I^der  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

I.  P.  Anderson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falks,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FaUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MUcellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chyiman  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKEHS  AND  SHAKERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ihe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niawa  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chysman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


hullers  and  viners. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chyiman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-nyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chmaman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation, -Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  lUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisliolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Lltho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners*.  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael  Leonard  Co.,  Chicago — Sioux  City,  la. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MlnneapoUs,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael  Leonard  Co.,  Chicago — Sioux  City,  la.  * 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael  Leonard  Co.,  Chicago — Sioux  City,  la. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION  EQUIPMENT 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Robins  Combination  Shaker- Washer-Blancher-Spray  Washer 


We  show  herewith  illustration  of  the  Robins  Combination  Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray  Washer  for  use  in  connection  with  dehydrat¬ 
ing  food  products. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  figure  on  equipment  for  dehydration  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  regarding  the  products  to  be  dehydrated;  ton¬ 
nage  per  hour  or  day  (state  hours  per  day);  what,  if  any,  equipment 
you  now  have,  including  the  various  items  of  machinery  from  the 
time  the  product  enters  the  dehydrating  plant  until  the  same  pro¬ 
duct  reaches  the  dehydration  period. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  new  1942  catalog, 

A.  K.  ROBEVS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Because  the  cotyledons  of  this  bush  lima  bean  remain  green 
^  in  the  dry  stage,  you  find  that  at  the  processing  stage  all  beans 
are  green.  Conners  now  can  buy  the  lima  bean  they  have  long  hoped  for. 
Is  it  an>  wonder,  then,  that  for  the  development  of  CANGREEN,  Woodruff 
has  won  the  first  All-American  Selection  awarded  ta  a  bush  lima  bean. 


For  you  we  have  what  we  hope  is  an  adequate  supply  of  seed. 


AND 

SONS 

INC. 


AND  TOLEDO,  O.  •  ATLANTA,  GA. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  •  MERCEDES,  TEXAS 


